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PREFACE. 



Tff£pmeni proiudim appean like a rkh eMnei qf 
aMique$, opened and $et in view. The kappp taleni, 
which ihe Miihar, in hi$ ph^sieal werksy emplap$ to im- 
terprei nature^ is here emploped to interpret the dark 
oraciee of men, Und to sap the truths he eeenu to have 
uted the like artifice in hotht proceeding according to 
the inductive method^ deOvered in the eeeondpart qf 
the NoTum Organum : wUhoni whichj or something of 
the kindj it would not be ea$p to derive ouch depths qf 
knowlc^efrom the Enigmas^ or dark parables of ant- 
tiquUp. For example^ he first culls out his fable, with 
choice and judgment i then trims or prunes it, r^ect* 
ing what is supcffiuotu or spurious; nest turns ami 
views it in dffereni lights; and at lengthfinds out the 
key for dcepphering U Us the most natural and advano* 
tageous manners and thus having got the rigkt end oj 
the thready the interpretation follows as it were tpan^ 
imteouslp. Though the whole stm remains to be eoottp 
sate iQMii and revisedy in order to discover if the inuh 
ginaOom has not been too busp in working o^ the in- 
A S 
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PREFACE. 

ttrpreUtUanf or ffno levUy^ miiUeomiug ike sneteni 
9age$y )uu crept m. And a» the author eertamly Ve* 
itowed ihitf or pefhapi much greater y diligence and 
appHeationy in trimming these ancient fablety andJUt" 
ing,ihem with notable interpretation$y it ieem$ but a 
piece ofjuitice in the reader, that he be not over'haity 
to pronounce upon the performance. This i$ mentioned- 
iheraikery hocamte'oomelutve ihougkty that UiemUhor 
here empioyed hie inu^inaUon more ikon M jwig^ 
ment, Bui ihe appeal from men^o fret thoug!ki$ to 
UM- oecowd^ * tkeprMt^ofeverp emr^ writer. 
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CRITIQUE 



VPOV THB 

HYTBOLOGT OF THE AJ^ClEJ^tS. 



THE earliest antiquity lies buried in liUnce and 
«lilWion; excepting the remaint we haye of it in 
•acred writ This silence was succeeded by poetical 
fables; and these, at length, by the writings we 
now enjoy : so that the concealed and secret learn- 
ing of the ancients, seems separated from the history 
and knowledge of the following ages, by a veil, or 
partition-wall of fables, interposing between the 
things that are lost, and tiiose that remain.* 



* VaiTO distributes the ages of the world into three 
periods ; viz. the UDknown, the fabuloas, aod the histori- 
cal. Of the former we have no account but in Scripture \ 
for the second we must consult the ancient poets ; such as 
Hesiod, Homer ,or those who wrote still earlier; and then 
again come back to Ovid, who in his MetamorphoseSt 
seems, in imitation, perhaps, of some ancient Greek poet, 
to have intended a complete collection, or a kind of con- 
tinued and connected history of the fabulous age ; especial- 
ly with regard to changes, revolutions, or transformations. 
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Many may imagine that I am here entering open 
a work of fancy, or amusement ; and design to use 
a poetical liberty in explaining poetical fables. It is 
true, fables in general are composed of ductile mat- 
ter, that may be drawn into great variety, by a witty 
talent, or an inyentive genius: and be deliyered of 
plausible meanings which they never contained. But 
this procedure has already been carried to e^ess : 
and great numbers, to procure the sanction of an- 
tiquity to their own notiona and inventions, have 
miserably wrested and abused the fables of the an- 
dents. 

Nor is (his only a late or onfrequent practice; but 
of ancient date, and eomm<m, even to this day. Thi|s 
Chrysippui, like an interpreter of dreams, attributed 
the opinions of the Stoics to the poets of old : and 
the chemists, at present, more childishly apply the 
fioetical transformations to their experiments of the 
fornace. And though I haTO wdl weighed and 
considered all this; and thoroughly seen into the 
levity which the mind indulges for allegories and 
athisiotts ; yet I eannot but retain a high value for 
the ancient mythology. And certainly, it were very 
injudicious to suffer the fondness and licentiousness 
of a few, to detract from the honour of allegory and 
parable in general. This would be rash and almost 
prophane : for, since religion delights in such sha- 
dows and disguises, to abolish them were, in a 
manner, to prohibit all intercourse betwixt things 
divine and human. 

Upon deliberate consideration, my judgment is, 
that a conceailed instruction and Allegory was ori- 
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giAnll J intended in many of the tt&cleiitMkii. Thtt 
^mon may, in tome respect, be owin^ to the 
veneration I haye for antiquity ;: but more to ob« 
ferring, that some fables discorer a great and evi- 
dent similitude, relation and ccmnection ifith th* 
thing^ they signify, as well in the structure of the 
fable, as in the propriety of the names whei^y tlMi 
pers9kn or actors are characterised : insomuch, tfai^ 
no one could positively deny a sense and iManini^ 
to be from the first intended, and purposely rim- 
dowed out in them. For who can hear» that fmm, 
after the giants were destroyed, sprung up as their 
posflinmous sister $ uid not^pply it to tiie damoor 
of parties, and the seditious rumours which com* 
monly fly about for a time, upon the quelling of 
insurrections ?* Or who can read, how the giaol 
Typhon cut out and carried away Jupiter's siqews i 
which Mercury afterwards stole, and again restored 
to Jupiter; and not presently observe, tliat tbtt 
allegory denotes strong and powerful rebellions} 
which cut away from kings their sinews, bofb of 
money and authority; and that the wi^ to havia 
them restored, is by lenity, affability, aikl prudent 
edicts; Which soon reconcile, and as it were steal 
itpon the affections of the subject H Or who, npM 
iiearing that memorable expedition of the godt 
ngainst the giants, when the braying of Silenus*s asa 
greatf y contributed in putting the giants to flight f 
does not clearly conceive that thia directly points at 
* — *— "'_■■'..■■ , I ■■■ , ,, ^ ■,..,■ , ■ -^ 

• Bee hereafter, *Fnb, 7. 
f See heieaf ter, Fab. 8. . 
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tbe m^nitrous enterprizet of rebellious lubjecto; 
which are frequently froftrated and disappointed by 
Tain feam and em^y rumours ? 

Again, the conformity and purport of the names, 
is frequently manifest, and self-etident Thus Metis,, 
the wife of Jupiter, plainly signifies counsel ; Ty- 
phon, swelling ; Pan, univerMlity ; Nemesis, revenge, 
&c. Nor is it a wonder, if sometimes a piece oft his- 
tory, or other things are introduced, by way of 
ornament) or if the times of the action are con- 
founded } or if part of one fable be tacked to ano- 
ther i or if the allegory be new turned : for all this 
must necessarily happen ; as the fables were the in-^ 
Tentions of men who liyed in different ages, and had 
different views ; som^ of them being ancient, others 
more modern $ some having an eye to natural philo- 
sophy ;* and others, to morality, or civil policy. 

It may pass for a farther indication of a concealed 
and secret meaning, that some of these fables are 
so absurd and idle, in their narrajtion, as to shew 
^d pjrpclaim an allegory, even afar . off*. A fable 
•that carries, probability with it, may be supposed 
invented for pleasure, or in imitation of history i 
but those tbat could never be conceived, or rekted 
in this way, must surely have a different use. For 
example, what a monstrous fiction is this, that Ju- 
piter should take Metis.to wife f and as soon as he 
found her pregnant, eat her up f whereby he also 
conceived, and oi^t of his head brought forth Pallas 



• See with regard to Bataral history, and physics, Dr. 
jHook's Discoone of Earthquakes^ 
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anned ? Certainly no mortal could, but for the sake 
of the moral it couches, inyent such an absurd 
dream as this ; so much out of the road of thought ! 
But the argument of most weight with me is 
this$ that many of these fables, by no means appear 
to have been invented by the persons who relate and 
divulge them; whether Homer, Hesiod, or others; 
for if I. were assured that they first flowed from 
those later times and authors that transmit them to 
us, I should never expect any thing singularly great 
or noble from such an origin. But whoever atten- 
tively considers the thing, will find that these fables 
are delivered down, and related by those writers, 
not as matters then first invented and proposed, but 
as things received and embraced in earlier ages* 
Besides^ as they are differently related by writers 
nearly of the same ages, it is easily perceived, that 
the relators drew from the common stock of ancient 
tradition ; and varied but in point of embellishment, 
which is their own. And this principally raises my 
esteem of these fables ; which I receive, not as the 
product of the age, or invention of the poets, but as 
sacred reliques, gentle whispers^ and the breath of 
better times i that from the traditions of more an- 
cient nations came, at length, into the flutes and 
trumpets of the Greeks. ^ But, if any one shall, not- 
withstanding this, contend that allegories are always 
adventitious, or imposed upon the ancient fables, 
and no way native, or genuinely contained in them ; 
we might here leave him undisturbed in that gravi- 
ty of judgment h^ affects: (though we cannot help 
accounting it somewhat dull and phlegmatic) and if 
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it were worth the trouble, proeeed to mother kind 
of argument 

Men haye proposed to anfwer two different, and 
contrary endf, by the u§e of parable; for para- 
bles terTe, as well to instruct or iflustrate, as to 
^rap up and envelope: so that though, for the pre* 
ient, we drop the concealed use, and suppose tibe 
ancient fables to be rague, ondeterminate things, 
formed for amusement ; still tiie other use must re- 
toain, and can never be given up. And every man 
of any learning must readily allow, that this method 
of instructing is grave, sober, or exceedingly use- 
ful ; and sometimes necessary in the sciences: as it 
opens an e^y and familiar passage to the human 
understanding, in all new discoveries that are ab- 
struse, and out of the road of vulgar opinions. 
Hence, in the first ages, when such inventions and 
conclusions of the human reason as are now trite 
^nd common, were new and little known; aH 
things abounded with fables, parables, similes, com- 
parisons, and allusions ; which were not intended to 
conceal, but to inform and teach ; whilst the minds 
of men continued rude and unpractised in matters 
of subtilty and speculation ; or even impatient, and 
in a manner uncapable of receiving such things as 
did not directly fall under and strike the senses. For 
as hieroglyphics were in use before writing, so were 
parables in use before arguments. And even to this 
day, if any man would let new light in upon the 
human understanding, and conquer prejudice, with- 
out raising contests, animosities, opposition, or dis- 
turbance, he must still go in the same path, and 
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nare recourf e to the like method of afle^orj, meta- 
phor, and alliiiion.* 

To ceadvde, the knowledge of the early tfes 
wai either great or happy ; great, if they hy de- 
sign made thk uae of trope and figure 9 happy, if 
whtbt they had other viewi, they afforded matter 
imd occaaion to such noble contemplations. Iiot 
either be the cafe> our pains, perhapi , will not be 
misemployed; whether we illustrate antiquity, or 
things themselyes. ., 

The like indeed has been attempted by others $ 
but to speak ingenuously, their great and yolumi- 
nous labours have almost destroyed the energy, 
the efficacy, and grace of the thing, whilst being 
unskilled in nature, and their learning no more than 
that of common-place, they haye applied the sense 
of the parables to certain general and vulgar mat- 
ters, without reaching to their real purport, genu- 
ine interpretation, and full depth. For myself, 
therefore, I expect to appear new in these common 
things i because, ieaying untouched such as are suf- 



* What use the author has made of this art, will ap- 
pear to a careful reader of bis de AugmentU Sdentiarmn 
and Novum Organum, And though some are of opinion 
that koowledge is so far improved of late, and men's 
minds so open and prepared, that new discoveries, and 
the naked truth will be best received, when delivered m 
plain and simple language, without foreign art or orna- 
ment $ yet he, who acts upon such a supposition, will find 
it erroneous 1 even though the subject be but of a physi- 
cal, and not of a moral, political, or religious nature. 
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ficttotly plaio, and open, I shall drWe only at tfabie 
that are either deep or rich.* 



^ * In effect, the author appears to have jadicionsly 
chose his fables, as they were pregnant with useful mat- 
ter ; yet not of the easiest kind to interpret : thas, in bk 
usual way, setting others an example for prosecuting the 
thing farther } as not having himself exhausted this fruit* 
ful $utgect. 
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PHYSICAL MYTHOLOGY- . 



THE FABLE OF C(BLUM> 

lEJLWLAntKD OF THE CRBATIOir, OR OftlGIir OVy ALL 
THINGS. 

The poets relate, that Coelumivas the most 
ancient of all the gods ; that his parts of genera- 
tion were cut off by his son Saturn ; that Saturn 
had a numerous c^pring ; bul devoured all his 
sons, as soon as they were borni; that Jupiter, 
9jk lengtln escaped the common fate; and when 
grown up, drove hb father Saturn intoTartarus ; 
usurped the kingdom ; cut off his father's geni- 
tals* with the same kni& wherewith Saturn had 
dismembered Coelum; and throwing them into 
the sea, theuce sprung Venus. 

Before Jupiter was well established in his em- 
pire, two memorable wars were made upon him ; 
the first by the Titans, in subduing of whony 
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Sol, the only one of the Titans who favoured 
Jupiter, performed him singular service. The 
second by the giants ; who being destroyed and 
subdued by the thunder and arms of Jupiter, he 
now reigned secure. 

BX/LANATION. 

This FaMe appears to be an enigmatical 
account of the origin of ^1 things; not greatly 
differing from the philosophy afterwards em- 
braced by Democritus, who expressly asserts the 
eternity of matter, but denies Uie eternity of the 
woHd: thereby approachmg to the truth o^ sa- 
cred writ, which makes chaos, or un-inforraed 
teatter, to exist before the six days woite. 

The meaning of the fable seems to be this: 
Ccelum denotes the concave space, or vaulted 
roof, that incloses s^l matter; and Saturtt the 
natter itself; which cuts off all power of gene* 
ration from his father: as one and the same 
quantity of matter remains invariably in nature, 
without addition or diminution.* But the agi- 
tations and strugglbg motions of matter, first 



« The •riglnal quantity of matter remainipg invariably 
the lame, explains that circumstance in the fable, of the 
same knife being used for the dismembering of Saturn, as 
Ikad before been used for the dismembering of Coelum, 
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produced certain imperfect and ill-joined com- 
positions of things, as it were so many first rudi-^ 
ments, or essays of worlds ; till, in process of 
tiine, there arose a fabric capable of preserving 
its form and structure. Whence the first age 
was shadowed oirt by the reign of Saturn ; who, 
on account of the f#quent dissolutions, and 
short durations of things, was said to devour 
his children. And the second age was denoted 
by the reign of Jupiter ; who thrust, or drove 
those frequent and transitory changes into Tar- 
tarus; a place expressive of disorder. This place 
beems to be the middle space between the lower 
heavens, and the internal parts of the earth; 
ivherein dis'^rder, imperfection, mutation,, mor- - 
tality, destruction, and corruption, are priuci* 
pally found. 

Venus was not bom during the former gene- 
ration of things, under the reign of Saturn: for 
whibt discord and jar had the upper hand of 
discord and uniformity in the matter of the uni- 
verse, a change of the entire structure was neces- 
sary. And in this manner things were generated 
and destroyed^ before Saturn was dismembered. 
But when this manner of generation ceased,* 



* Viz. When Jupiter possessed the throne ; or after a 
dnratile world was formed. I^et the figurative or jpersoni- 
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there immediately followed another, brought 
about by Venus, or a perfect and established har- 
mony of things; whereby changes were wrought 
in the parts, whilst the universal fabric remained 
entire and undisturbed. Saturn, however, is said 
to be thrust out and dethroned, not killed, and 
become extinct ; because^ agreeably to the opi- 
nion of DemocritU9» the world might relapse into 
its old confusion and disorder : which Lucretius 
hoped would not happen in his time.* 

But now, when the world was compact^ and 
held together by its own bulk and energy ; yet 
there was no rest from the beginning: for first, 
there followed considerable motions and distur- 
bances in the celestial regions ; though so regu- 
lated and moderated by the power of the Sun, 
prevailing over the heavenly bodies, as to con- 
tinue the world in its state. Afterwards there 
followed the like iu the lower parts, by inunda- 
tiphs, storm3, wiads, general earthqusd^es, &c* 
which, however, beiug subdued and kept under, 
there ensued a more peaceable and lasting har- 
mony, and consent of things, 



fying manner of expreision, osnal among the poets, be all 
along consKlered. 

» <( Quod procul a nobis flectas Fortuna gnbernansK 
*< £t ratio potius, quam Res persuadeas ipsa/' 
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It may be said of this* fable, that it includes 
pfailosfophy ; and again, that philosophy includes 
the fable : for we know, by faith, that all these 
things are but the oracle of sense, long since ceas- 
ed and decayed; but the matter and fabric of 
the world being justly attributed to a creator,* 



11. 
THE FABLE OF FUOMETHEUS) 

KKPLUlfED OP AH OTEft-RVClirO PROYmERCB, ABTD 
OF HDMABr NATURE. 

Thb ancients relate that man was the work of 
Prom^heus, and formed of clay ; only the arti- 
ficer mix^ in with the mass, particles taken from 
different animals : and being desirous to hnprove 
his workmanship, and endow, as well as create, 
the human race; he stole up to heaven with a 
bundle of birch rods, and kindling them at the 
chariot of the Sun, thence brought down fire to 
tile earth, for the service of men. 

They add, that for this meritorious act, Pro- 



* Next Bboald follow the tabic of Pan, ezplsined \m the 
de Avignuntis Sdentiarumi for that fable seems iia*«nl]y 
to svcceed the present: as the Phenomena of the Univenej 
come to be consiilered Immediately aftier its origio. 
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metheuft wa« sepayedjwith ingratitude by man- 
kind ; 80 that, forming a conspiracy^ tliey accus- 
ed both him and his invention to Jupiter. But 
the matter was otherwise received, than they 
imagined: for the accusation proved extremely^ 
grateful to Jupiter, and the gods ; insomuch* that 
delighted with the action, they not only indulged 
mankind the use of fire; but moreover conferred 
upon them a most acceptable and desirable pre- 
sent, viz. perpetual youth. 

But men, fiN>lishly oveijoyed hereat» laid this 
present of the gods upon an ass, who, in return- 
ing back with it, being extremely thirsty, and 
coming to a fountain, the serpent, who was guar- 
dian thereof, would not suffer him to driql^ but 
upon condition of receiving the burden he car* 
tied, whatever it shouid be. The siUy ass com- 
plied ; and thus the perpetual renewal of youth 
was, for a sup^ of water, tnwsferred from men 
to the race of serpents. 

Prometheus, not desisting from his unwairaot- 
able practices, though now reconciled to man- 
kind, after they were thus tricked of their pre-, 
sent, but still continuing inveterate against Ju- 
piter, had the boldness to attempt deceit, even 
in a sacrifice ; and is said to have once offered 
up two bulls to Jupiter, but so, as in the bide 
of one of them, to wn^ aU the flesh and ftt of 
botfa, and stuffing out the other hide only with 
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Ibe bones; tken in a rdi^ious and devout noot 
iier» gave JiqHter his choice of the two. Ja{u^ 
ter detesting this sly fraud and hypocrisy, but 
having thus an opportunity of punishing the of* 
feadar, purposely chose the mock bull. 

And now giving way to revenge, but finding 
lie could not chastise the insolence of Promethe 
US, without afflicting the human race, (in the 
production whereof, Prometheus had strangely 
and insufferably prided himself,) he^ commanded 
Vulcan to form a beautiful and graceful woman ; 
to whom every god presented a certain gift; 
when she was called Pandora.* They put into 
her hands an elegant box, containing all sorts of 
miseries and misfortunes: but hope was pkced 
at the bottom of it. With this box she first 
goes to Prometheus, to try if she could prevail 
upon him to receive and open it; but he being 
upon his guard, warily refused the offer. Upon 
this refusal, she comes to his brother, Epimetfae- 
us, a man of a very different temper, who rash* 
ly and inconsiderately opens the box. When 
finding all kinds of miseries and misfortunes is- 
sued out of it, he grew wise too late ; and with 
great hurry and struggle endeavoured to clap the 
cover on again: but with all his endeavour,^ 



^ As if it were aU gift. 
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could scarce keep in Hope, vvfaich lay at the 
bottom. 

Lastly, Jupiter arraigned Prometheus of many 
heoious crimes; as that he formerly stole fife 
from heaven; that he contemptuously, and de- 
ceitfully, mocked him by a sacrifice of bones; 
that he despised his present;* adding withal^ 
new trime, that he attempted to ravish Pallas : 
for all nvhicb, he viras sentenced to be bound te 
chains, and doomtd to perpetual torments. Ac- 
cordingly, by Jupiter*S CbiAmand, he was bi'ouglit 
to Mount Caucasus, and there fasti&ned Ito ia pil- 
lar, so firmly, that he could no way stir. A vul- 
ture, or eagle stood by him, which in the dafy- 
time gnawed and consumed his liver ; but in the 
night the wasted parts were supplied again': 
whence matter for his pain was never wanting. 

They I'elate, howc^ver, that his punishment bad 
tm end ; for Hercules sailing the Ocean, in a cup, 
or pitcher, presented him by the Sun, came at 
length to Caucasus ; shot the eagle with his ar- 
rows ; and set Prometheus free. In certain na- 
tions also there were instituted particular games 
of the Torch, to the honour of Prometheus ; in 
which they, who run for the prize, carried light* 
ed torches ; and as any one of these torches hap- 



• Viz. that by Pfta^ra. 
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pened to go out, the bearer withdrew himself 
and gave way to the next ; and that person was 
allowed to win the prize, who first brought in 
his lighted torch to the goal. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable contains and enforces many just 
and serious considerations ; some whereof have 
been, long since, well observed ; but some again 
remain perfectly untouched. Prometheus clearly 
and expressly signifies Providence ; for of all the 
things in nature, the formation and endowment 
0{ man was singled out by Jhe ancients, and 
esteemed the peculiar work of Providence. The 
reason hereof seems, 1. That the nature of man 
includes a mind and understanding, which is the 
seat of Providence ; 2. That it is harsh and ioh 
credible, to suppose reason an.d mind should be 
raised, and drawn out of senseless and irrational 
principles; whence it become almost inevitable, 
that providence is implanted in the human mind; 
in conformity with, and by the direction and 
the design of the great over-ruling Providence. 
But, 3. The principal cause is this; that man 
jseems to be the thing in which the whole world 
centers, with respect to final causes; so that if 
he were away, all other things would stray and 

B 
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f(actu«le» without end or intention; or become 
perfectly disjoined, and out of frame. For aH 
things are made subservient to man; and he re- 
ceives use and benefit from them all. Thus the 
revolutions, places, and periods, of the celestial 
bodies, serve him for distinguishing times and 
seasons; and for dividing the world into different 
regions: the meteors affi»rd him prognostications 
of t^e weather; the winds Sail dur ships, drive 
our milb, and move other machines; and the 
vegetiibles and animals of all kinds, either- affi>rd 
us matter for houses and habitations, cloathing^ 
food, physic, or tend to ease, or delight, sup- 
port, or refresh us: so that every thing in nature 
seems not made for itself, but for man. 

And it is not without teason added, that the 
mass of matter, whereof man was formed, should 
be mixed up with particles taken from different 
animals, and wrought in with the day; because, 
it is certain, that of all things in the universe, 
man is the most compounded and recompouad* 
ed body; so that the ancients not improperly 
styled him a Microcosm, or little world within 
himself. For although the chemists have absurd- 
ly, and too literally, wrested and perverted the 
elegance of the term microcosm, whilst they pre- 
tend to find all kind of mineral and vegetable 
:matters, or something cotaresponding to them v^ 
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nian; yet it remains firm and unshaken, that 
the human body is of all substances the most 
mixed) and orgamcal: whence it has surprbing 
powers and faculties. For the powers of simple 
bodies are but few> though certain and quick; 
as being little brdien, or weakened; and not 
counterballanced by mixture: but excellence, and 
quantity of energy, reside in mixture and com- 
position/ 

Man, however, in his first origin, seems to 
be a defenceless, naked creature ; slow in fissist- 
iBg himself, and standing in need of numerous 
things. Prometheus, therefore, hastened to the 
invention of fire, which Supplies and administers 
to nearly all human uses aud necessities ; inso- 
iuucb, ^at if the soul may be called the form 
of forms; if the hand may be called the instru* 
mentef instruments; fire may, as properly, be 
called the assistant of assistants, or the helper 
of helps. For hence proceed numberless openu 
tions ; hence all the mechanic arts ; and hence 
infinite assistancos »e afibrded to the sciences 
themselves. 



• The instances of this position deseire to be tM»l>- 
lected. Consider of tlie meclianical power, medicines, 
poisons, plants, companies, government, arts, tlie ad- 
'vancement of pbilosopby, &c. 
B 2 
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The manner wherein Prometheus stole thtd 
fire, is properly described from the nature of th« 
thing : he being said to have done it by applying 
a rod of birch to the chariot of the Sun : for 
birch is used in striking and beating; which 
clearly denotes the generation of fire to be from 
the violent percussions and collisions of bodies ; 
whereby the matters stnick are subtilized, rari^ 
fied, put into motion, and so prepared to receive 
the heat of the celestial bodies ; whence they, in 
a clandestine and secret manner, collect and 
snatch fire, as it were by stealth, from the cha« 
riot of the Sun.* 

The next is a remarkable part of the fable; 
which represents, that men, instead of gratitude 
and thanks, fell into indignation and expostula- 
tion; accusing both Prometheus and his fire to 
Jupiter: and yet the accusation proved highly 
pleasing to Jupiter ; so that he, for this reason, 
crowned these benefits of mankind with a new 
bounty. Here it may seem strange, that the sin 
of ingratitude to a Creator and Beneiactor; a 
sin so heinous as to include almost all others, 
should meet with approbation and reward. But 

• See the Author's example of ao enquiry into the 
form of heat, in the Novum Organum, Part II. Sect. I. 
See also the chapter of fire in Boerhaave's Chemistry. 
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the allegory has another Tiew; and deeotes, that 
ihe accusation and arraigoment both of human 
pature, and human art, among mankind, pro- 
.ceeds from a most noble atfd laudable temper of 
the mind ; and tends to a very good purpose $ 
whereas the contrary temper is odious to the 
gods ; and unbeneficial in itself. For they who 
break into extravagant praises of human nature* 
and the arts in vogue, lay themselves out in ad* 
miring the things they already possess, and will 
needs have the sciences cultivated among them, 
to be thought absolutely perf(ect and complete ; 
in the first place, show little regard to the Divine 
Nature, whilst they extol their own inventions, 
almost as high as his perfection. In the next 
place, men of this temper are unserviceable and 
prejudicial in life; whilst they imagine them^- 
selves already got to the top of things, and there 
rest, without farther enquiry. On the contrary, 
they who arraign and accuse both nature and 
arts, and are always full of complaints against 
them, not only preserve a more just and modest 
^ense of mind, but are also perpetually stirred 
up to fresh industry and new discoveries. Is 
not, then, the ignorance and fatality of mankind 
to be extremely pitied, whilst they remain slaves 
to the arrogance of a few of their own fellows; 
and are doatingly fond of that scrap of Grecian 
B 3 
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knowledge, tbe Peripatetic phSeeophy ; and tUs 
to luch ^ degree, as not only to diink all aocu- 
sation or arrugDment thereof useless, but eveo 
liold it suspicious and dangerous I Certidnly, tiie 
procedufe^of Empedocles, tkough furious; but 
especially that of Democritus (who with great 
modesty complained, that all things were id^ 
sfruse; that we know nothing; that truth lies 
hid in deep pits ; that fidsehood is strangely join- 
ed and twisted along with truth, &c.) is to be 
preferred before the confident, assummg, and 
dogmatical school of Aristotle. Mankind are^ 
therefore, to be admonished, that the arraign- 
ment of nature, and of ar^ is pleasing Uf the 
gods; and that a sharp and vehement accusation 
of Prometheus, though a creator, a founder, and 
a master, obtained new blessings and presents 
from the Divine Bounty; and proved more sound 



* The address of tbe a«tbor may here deserre to be 
obsenred. What he is forced on many occasions to stifle, 
or at most to spcalL only by halves, for fear of olTending ; 
he here openly avouches, in a manner that is scarce lia- 
lUe to esceptioo. Indeed, ho appears Co have chosen the 
present subject, the rather 1>ecause the conrseand nature 
•f decyphering the mythology of the aocieiits, would 
give him an opportunity of freely, or less oiTensively ex- 
pressing his sentiments, for the improvement of arts and 
teicnccs, and the general advantage of manUad. 
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and serviceable than, a difiiisive harapgue of 
praise and gratulation. And let men be assnrej, 
that a fond opinion they have already acquired 
enough, is a principal reason why they have ac- 
quired so little.* 

That the perpetual flower of youth should be 
the present which mankind received as a reward 
for their accusation, carries this moral ; that the 
ancients seem not to have despaired of discover- 
ing, methods, and remedies, for retarding old 
age, and prolonging the period of human life; 
but rather reckoned it among those things which, 
through sloth and want of diligent enquiry, pe- 
rish and come to nothing, after having been 
once undertaken, than among such as are abso- 
lutely impossible, or not placed within the reach 
of the human power. For they signify, and in- 
timate,, from the true use of fire, and the just 
and strenuous, accusation, and conviction of the 



* Certainly few appear semible, what a Dimber of 
great things are itill wanting in phUosophy, for the ac- 
commodation of human life ; or even- to prevent dreadful 
calamities i luch as happen by fire, water, storms, ftc. 
Things wherein meu seem either quite r^ardless, or con- 
founded I as if tliey had no faculties for procuring a com- 
mand over nature in these particulars. And to examine 
it closely, we shall perhaps find the moral apd political 
world subject to their calamities, no less tbao the phydcal. 
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error!( of art, that the diviae Bounty is not 
wanting to men in such - kind of presents, but 
that men indeed are wanting to themselves ; and 
lay such an inestimable gift upon the back of a 
slow-paced ass: that is, upon the back of the 
heavy, dull, lingering thing, experience; from 
whose sluggish and tortoise-pace proceeds that 
ancient complaint of the shortness of life, and 
the slow advancement of arts.^ And certainly 
it may well seem, that the two faculties of rea- 
soning and experience, are not hitherto properly 
joined, and coupled together; but to be still 
new gifts of the gods, separately laid, the one 
upon the back of a light bird, or abstract philo- 
sophy ; and the other upon an ass, or slow-paced 
practice and trial. And yet good hopes might 
be conceived of this ass; if it were not for his 
thirst, and the iaccidents of the way. For we 
judge, that if any one would certainly proceed, 
by a certain law and method, in the road of ex- 
perience; and not by the way, thirst after such 
experiments as make for profit or ostentation ;t 
nor exchange his burden, or quit the original 



• See the Introduction to the History of Life an4 
Death. 

f See the fable of Atalanta, Fab. V. 
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4lesign for the sake of those;* he might be an 
useful bearer of a new and accumulated divine 
Bounty to mankind.t 

That this gift of perpetual youth should pas* 
from men to serpents, seems added by way of 
ornament, and illustration to the fable ;| per- 
haps, intimating, at the same time, the shame it is 
for men, that they, with their fire, and numerous 
arte, cannot procure to themselves thbse things 
/which nature has bestowed upon many other 
creatures. § 

The sudden reconciliation of Prometheus to 
mankind, after being disappointed of their 
hopes, contains a prudent and useful admoni- 
tion. It points out the levity and temerity of 
men in n«w experiments ; which, not presently 
succeeding, or answering to expectation, men 
precipitantly quit their hew undertakings, hurrj-^ 
back to their old ones, and grow reconciled 
thereto. II 

* As almost the whole body of mankind, both phild- 
topben and others, seem to have done. 

-^ See the author's method of learned experience ; 4^ 
Augment, ScierUiar. 

% See Introduction. 

§ See the aathor*s History of Life and l)eath. 

II Which is one principal reason of the slow adfaoce- 
: of arts. 
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' After the &ble has described the fttate' of mm, 
with regard to arts and intellectual mattars, it 
passes on to religion : for after the inventing and 
settling of arts, follows the establishment of 
divine worship; which hypocrisy presently en- 
ters into, and corrupts. So that by the two sa^ 
crifices we have elegantly painted,, the person of 

.a man truly religious, and of an hypocrite. One 
of these sacrifices contained the fat, or the por- 

'tion of God, used for burning and incensing; 
thereby denoting affection and zeal, incensed up 

<to his glory. It likewise contained the bowels, 
which are expressive of charity; along with the 
good and useful flesh. But the other contained 

'.nothing wore than dry bones; which nevertho- 
kss stuffed out the hide, so as to malie it reseav- 
bk a fiur, beautiful, and magnificent saerifie^; 
hereby finely denoting the external and empty 
rites and barren ceremonies, wherewith men 
burden and stuff out the divine worship : Things 
xath^ intended for show and ostentation, than 
COiviluQting to plenty. Nor are mankind simply 
content with this mock-worship of God, but also 
impose and fiilher it upon him, as if he had chose 
and ordained it. Certainly the prophet, in the 
person of God, has a fine expostukition, as to 

.this matter of choice. Is this the fasting which 
I have chosen, that a wan should afflict his 
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MMil for a day ; and bow down hb head like a 
bulrush) 

After thus touching the state of religion^ the 
fiible next turns to manners, and the conditions 
oif human life. And though it be a very com* . 
mon» yet it is a just interpretation, that Pandora 
denotes the pleasures and licentiousness, which 
the cultivation and luxury of the arts of civil life 
introduce, as it were, by the instrumental efficacy 
of fire: whence the works of the voluptuary arts 
are properly attributed to Vulcan, the God of 
Fiige. And hence infinite miseries and calamities 
have proceeded to the minds, the bodies, and the 
fortunes of men, together with a late repentance ; 
and this not only i& each man's particular, but 
also in kingdoms and states : for wars and tumults, 
and tyrannies, have all arben firom this, same 
fountain, or box of Pandora. 

It is worth observing, how beautifully, and 
elegantly, the fiible has drawn two reigning cha- 
racters in human life ; and given two examples, 
or tablatures of them, under the persons of Pro- 
metheus, and Epimetheus. The followers of 
Epimetheus are improvident; see not fer be* 
fore them ; and prefer such things as are agree- 
able for the present; whence they are oppres- 
sed with numerous straits, difficulties, and cala- 
mities ; with which they almost couticually strug- 
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^e: but in the mean time g^ratify their owiT 
temper; and, for iivant of a better knowledge of 
things, feed their minds with many vain hopes : 
and as with so many pleasing dreams, delight 
themselves, and sweeten the miseries of life. 

But the followers of Prometheus are the pru- 
dent, wary men, that look into futurity, and 
cautiously guard against, prevent, and undermine 
many calamities and misfortunes. But this watch- 
ful, provident temper is attended with a depriv-- 
ation of numerous pleasures, and the loss of 
various delights; whilst such men debar them- 
selves the use even of innocent things : and what 
is still worse, rack and torture themselves with 
cares, fears, and disquiets; being bound fast to 
the pillar of necessity, and tormented with num- 
berless thoughts (which for their swiftness are 
well compared to an eagle) that continually 
wound, tear, and gnaw their liver, or mind, unless, 
perhaps, they find some small remission by inter- 
vals, or as it were at nights; but then new 
anxieties, dreads, and fears, soon return again, as 
it were in the morniog. And therefore, very few 
men, of either temper, have secured to themselves 
the advantages of providence, and kept clear of 
disquiets, troubles, and misfortunes. 

Nor indeed can any man obtain this end, with- 
out the assistance of Hercules ; that is, of such 
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/birtitude and constancy of mind, as stands pre* 
pared against every event, and remains indiffe- 
rent to every change; looking forward without 
being daunted ; enjoying the good without dis« 
dain ; and enduring the bad without impatience. 
And it must be observed, that even Prometheus 
had not the power to free himself; but owed his 
deliverance to another: for no natural, inbred 
force and fortihide could prove equal to such a 
task. The power of releasing him came from the 
utmost confines of the ocean, and from the sun; 
that is, from Apollo, or knowledge ; and again, 
from a due consideration of the uncertainty, in^ 
stability, and fluctuating state of human life; 
which is aptly represented by sailing the ocean. 
Accordingly Virgil has prudently joined^ these 
two together; accounting him happy who knows 
the causes of things, and has conquered all his- 
fears, apprehensions, and superstitions.* 

It is added, with great elegance, for support* 
ing and confirming the human mind, that the 
great hero who thus delivered him, sailed the 
ocean in a cup or pitcher; to prevent the fear, 
or complaint, as if, through the narrowness of our 



* <* Felix qai potsit rerum co^oscere Cansas, 
' ** Qaiqoe metus dmnes & inie^orabile Fatum 
** SubjecU pedibos, itrepitumqae Acberootis avariJ 
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oalure, or a too great fragility thereof,, we weie 
absolutely incapable of that fortitude and coa- 
staocy, to which Seneca finely allades, when he 
says, "It is a uoble thing, at once to partici- 
" pate the frailty of man, and the security of a 
" God." 

We have hitherto, that we might not break the 
connexion of things, designedly omitted the last 
crime of Prometheos, that of attempting the 
chastity of Minerva ; which heinous offence, it 
doubtless was, that caused the punishment of 
having his liver gnawed by the vulture. The 
meaning seems to be this; that when men are 
puffed up with arts and knowledge, they often 
try' to subdue even the divine wbdom; and bring 
it under the dominion of sense and reason: 
whence inevitably follows a perpetual, and rest- 
less, rending and tearing of the mind. A sober 
and humble distinction must, therefore, be made 
betwixt divine and human things; and betwixt 
the oracles of sense and faith ; unless mankind 
had rather chuse an heretical religion, and a ficti* 
tious and romantic philosophy.* 

The last particular in the fable is the 6amea 
of the torch, instituted to Prometheus ; which 

• See <fe uiugmeniis SditUiarwny Sec. XXVIU. and 
Sof ptev. XV. 
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again relates to arts and sciences^ as well as the 
inyentioa of Are, for the commemoratioa and 
edebration whereof, these games were held. And 
here we have an extremely prudent admonition, 
directing us to expect the perfection of the sci- 
ences from succession ; and not from the swift- 
ness, and abilities of any single person : for he 
who is fleetest and strongest in the course, may 
be less fit to keep his torch alight, since there is 
danger of its gomg out through too rapid, as well 
as from too slow a motion.* But this kind of con* 
test with the torch seems to have been long dropt, 
and neglected; the sciences appearing to have 
flonrished principally in their first authors, as 
Aristotle^ Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy, &e. whibt 
their successors have done very little, or scarce 
made any attempts. Put it were highly to be 
wbhed, that these games might be renewed, to 
the honour of Prometheus, or human nature; 
and that they might exdte contest, emulation, 
and laudable endeavours ; and the design meet 
with such success, as not to hang tottering, tre- 
jpiulous, and hazarded, upon the torch of any 
single person, t Mankind, therefore, should be 

* n -.. — . ■ I— I I . 

• This matter is abandantly explained io tlie d9 Aug' 
mentUy and Nomnn Organum, 

f Tbe attlhoT liere leems to have liad liloself io view i 
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admonished to rouze themselves, and try and 
exert their own strength and chance; and n^ 
place all their dependence upon a few men, 
whose abilities and capacities^ perhaps, are not 
greater than their own. 

These are the particulars which appear to us 
shadowed out by this trite and vulgar fable; 
though without denying that there may be con- 
tained in it several intimations that have a sur- 
prizing correspondence with the christian myste- 
ries. In particular, the voyage of Hercules, tnade 
in a pitcher, to release Prometheus, bears an 
allusion to the word of God, coming in the frail 
vessel of the flesh to redeem mankind. But we 
indulge ourselves no such libeities as these ; for 
fear of using strange fire at the altar of Iht 
Lord.* 



as being the onlj restorer or promoter of these games, ia 
bis time. See the doctrine of the Traditive Lamp, in 
the de Augmentis Scientiarum, 

* This fable, and its explanation, may deserve to be 
read again and again, as a little system of physics, mo- 
rality, religion, and alt kinds of learning. And perhaps 
the full interpretation and elegance of the whole can 
scarce be perceived, without having frequent recourse 
from the parts of the explanation to the corresponding 
parts of the fable. 
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III. 
THE FABLE OF ORPHEUS; 

EXPLAINED OF NATURAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The fable of Orpheus, though trite and com' 
mon, has never been well interpreted ; and seems 
to hold out a picture of universal philosophy: 
for to this sense may be easily transferred what 
is said of his being a wonderful and perfectly 
divine person, skilled in all kinds of harmony, 
subduing and drawing all things after him by 
sweet and gentle methods and modulations. For 
the labours of Orpheus exceed the labours of 
Hercules, both in power and dignity; as the 
works of knowledge exceed the works of strength. 

FABLK. 

Orpheus having his beloved wife snatched 
from him by sudden death, resolved upon de- 
scending to the infernal regions, to try if* by 
the power of his harp, he could re-obtain her. 
And in effect, he so appeased and soothed the in- 
fernal powers by the melody and sweetness of 
his harp and voice, that they indulged him the 
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Ebcrty of taking her back ; on cooditioD that she 
should follow htm behind, and he not turn to 
lodK upon her, till they came into open day : bat 
he, throng^ the impatience of his care and affisc- 
tioo, and thinking himself almost past danger, 
at length looked behind him; whereby the con- 
dttion was nokited, and she again precipitated to 
Pluto's regions. From this time Orpheus grew 
pensiTe and sad, a hater of the sex, and went 
into solitude; where,, by the same sweetness of 
his harp and voice, he first drew the wfld beasts 
of all sorts about him ; so that, forgetting their 
natures, they were neither actuated by revenge^ 
cruelt}r, lust, hunger, or the desire of prey ; but 
stood gaziug about him, in a tame and gentle 
manner; listening attentively to his music. Nay, 
so great was the power and. efficacy of his har- 
mony, that it even caused the trees and stones / 
to remove, and place themselves, in a regular 
manner, about him. When he had for a time, 
and with great admiration, continued to do this, 
at length theTbracian women, rabed by^the iu- 
stigatioa of Baccluis, first blew a^dieep and hoarse- 
sounding hpm, in such, an outrageous manner, 
that it quite drowned the music of Orpheus. 
And thus the power, which, as the link of their 
society, held all things, in order, being dissolved, 
disturbance reigned anew; each creature return* 
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cd to its own nature; and pursued and preyed 
upon its fellow, as before. The rocks and woods 
also started back to their former places; and 
even Orpheus himself was at last torn to pieces 
1^ these female furies, and his limbs scattered 
all over the desart But, in sorrow and revenge 
for his death, the river Helicon, sacred to the 
muses, hid its water under ground, and rose 
again in other pkces, 

EXPLANATION. > 

' The fable receives this explanation. The mu- 
sic of Orpheus is of two kindsV one- Uiat ap- 
peases the infernal' powers, and the other thai; 
draws together the wild beasts tod trees. The 
former properly relates to natural, and- the lat- 
ter to moral philosophy, or civil society. The re» 
instatement and restoration of corruptible things, 
is the noblest work of natural philosophy; and, 
in a less degree, the preservation of bodies in 
their own state, or a prevention of their dissolu* 
tion and corruption. And if this be possible, it 
can certainly be effected no other way than by 
proper and exquisite attemperations of nature; 
as it were by the harmony and fine touching of 
the harp.* 3ut as this is a thing of exceeding 

* Without ao allegory, by discovering and actioa 
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great difficulty, the end is seklom obtained ; and 
tbat» probably, for no reason more than a cu- 
rious and unseasonable impatience and solici- 
tude.* 

And therefore philosophy being almost unequal 
to the task, has cause to grow sad ; and hence 
betakes itself to human affiiirs, insinuating into 
men's minds the love of virtue, equity, and peaces 
by means of eloquence and persuasion: thuft 
forming men into societies; bringing them under 
laws and regulations ; and making them forget 
their unbridled passions and affections, so long 
as they hearken to precepts, and submit to dis* 
eipline. And thus they soon after build them- 
selves habitations, form cities, cultivate laads^ 
plant orchards, gardens, &c. So that they may 
not improperly be said to remove and call the 
trees and stones together. 



accordiDg to the laws of nature ; as those of attraction, 
gravitation, motion, separation, mixture, preservation, 
putrefaction, regeneration, &c. See the Sylva Sylvarum^ 
and the History of Life and death. 

* Men being eager to see the end of natural philoso- 
phy, without having patience to pursue the means : for 
the laws of nature are not easily found ; especially in 
in that preposterous and absurd manner, by reasoning 
and speculation, without proper trials and experimental 
eaquiries. 
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' And this regard to civil affairs, is justly and 
regularly placed after diligent trial made for re- 
storing the mortal body; the attempt being frus- 
trated in the end : because the unavoidable ne- 
txssity of death, thus evidently bid before man* 
kind, animates them to seek a kind of eternity 
by works of perpetuity, character, and fame. 

It is also prudently added, that Orpheus was 
afterwards averse to woman and wedlock, be- 
cause the indulgence of a married state, and the 
natural affections which men have for their chiU 
dren, often prevent them from entering upon any 
grand, noble, or meritorious enterprize for the 
public good ;* as thinking it sufficient to obtain 
immortality by their descendants, without en- 
deavouring at great actions. ^ 

And even the works of knowledge, though the 
most excellent among human things, have their 
periods; for after kingdoms and commonwealths 
have flourished for a time, disturbances, sedi- 
tions, and wars, often arise : in the din whereof^ 
first the laws are silent, and not heard ;t and 
then men return to their own depraved natures ; 



• See the Essay on Marriage and single life. 
f Here lies the allegory of the deep-sounding bom) 
mentioned in the fable. 
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whence cultivated lands and cities soon liec^me 
desolate and waste. And if this disorder con* 
tinues, learnbg and i^ilosophy is infiillibly torn 
to pieces ; so tibat only some scattered firagments 
thereof can afterwards be fonnd up and down, 
in a few places, like planks after a shqmreck* 
And imrbaroos times succeeding, the river Heli- 
con dtps under ground; that is, letters are bu- 
ried, tin things having undergone their due 
coarse of changes, learning rises again, and sliewa 
its bead ; though seldom in the same place^ but 
in some other nation.* 



* Tbas we see that Orpheag denotes learning $ Ewry- 
dfce, things, or the subject of learning ; Bacchus, atid 
the Thracian women, nien*s nngovemed passions and ap^ 
petites, &c. And in the same manner, these fables might 
be familiarly illustrated, and brought down to the capa* 
cites of children, who usually learn them in an unscienti* 
ileal manner at school. 
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THE FABLE OF ATALANTA AND 

mPl>OMENES$ 

lEXPLXmBD ov THE coirran sEtwiXT kwt AKb na« 

TURE. 

At AL ANT A, wLo was exceeding fleet, con^ 
tended 'Witb Hippomenes iu the course, oocon- 
^tion, that if Hippomenes won, he should es- 
pouse her, or forfeit his life, if he lost. The 
match -was very unequal; fbr Atalanta had con- 
quered nuttibers, to their dertruction. Hippo, 
menes, therefore, had recourse to stratagem. He 
procured three golden 'apples, and purposely 
carried them with him; they started; Atalanta 
out-stripped him soon; then Hippomenes bowled 
one of his apples before her, a*cross the course, 
in order, not only to make her stebp, but te 
draw him out of the path. She, ptlmpted'by 
female curiosity, and the beauty of the golden 
fruit, starts from the course to take up the apple. 
Hippmnenes, in the mean time, holds on Ims 
way, mid stepi before her; but she, byher aa* 
tut^ swiftness, soon fetches tip her lost gtound, 
and leaves him again behind. Hippomenes, how- 
evei; by rightly timing his second and third 
throw, at length, won the race; not by his swift- 
Jiesa, but his cunning. 
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EXPLANATION. *. 

This fable seems to contaio a noble allegory 
of the contest betwixt art and nature. For art, 
here denoted by Atalanta, is much swifter, or 
more expeditious, in its operations than nature^ 
when ail obstacles and impediments are remov- 
ed, atid sooner arrives at its end. This appears 
almost in every instance. Thus fruit comes slow- 
ly from the kernel, but soon by inoculation, or 
incision. Clay, left to itself, is a long time m 
acquiring a stony hardness; but is presently 
burnt by fire into brick.* So again in humaa 
life, nature is a long while in alleviating and 
abolishing the remembrance of pain, and as- 
suaging the troubles of the mind; but moral 
philosophy, which is the art of living, performs 
it presently. Yet this prerogative and singular 
efficacy of art, is stopt and retarded, to the in-^ 
definite detriment of human life, by certain gol- 
den apples: for there is no one science, or art, 
that constantly holds on its true and proper 
course to the end; but they are all continually 
stopping short, forsaking the track, and turning 



* A proper collection of these instances should be 
made for the enconragemeot of men in their endeavoais 
to advance arts, and produce considerable effects. 
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Hside to profit and convenience; exactly like 
Atalanta. Whence, it is no wonder that art gets 
not the victory over nature; nor, according to 
tbe condition of the contest, brings her under 
subjection: but, on the contmry, remains sub- 
ject to her, as a wife to a husband.* 



^ « . Tbe aathor in big physical worki, proceeds opoa 
tfais foQDdation; that St is possible and practicable, for 
Brf to obtain tbe victory over nature i that is, for hamaa 
industry and power to procnre, by tbe means of proper 
knowledge, such things as are necessary to render life at 
happy and contmodroos as Its* mortal state will allow. 
For instance, that it is possible to lengthen the present 
period of hnman life ; bring tbe winds more under com- 
mand, and every way extend and enlarge the dominion, 
or empire, of man over the works of nature. And let no 
one fearfully apprehend, that there is danger in thus en- 
deavouring to take the reins of government out of na- 
ture's hands, and putting them into the weak hands of 
men : for the distinction between men and nature, is ima* 
jglnary, atid only made to help the understanding) man 
himself being necessarily subject to tbe laws of natnre i 
tbovgh within the compass of these laws he has a very 
extensive power, that will always be commeiisurate to 
knowledge. 
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V. 

THE FABLE OF ERICTHONIUS ; 
nrLAniKD ov tbb impropbr use ov fokcb nr nato-* 

RAL PHIL080PHT. 

The poets feign that Vulcan attempted the 
chastity of Minerva; and impatient of refnsal^ 
had recourse to force: but in the struggle, hitf 
semen fell upon the ground, and produced Eric- 
thonius; whose body from the middle upwards 
was comely, and well proportioned; but his 
thighs and legs, small, shrunk, and deformed, 
like an eel. Conscious of this defect, he be* 
•came the inventor of chariots ; so as to shew the 
graceful, but conceal the deformed part of his 
body. 

EXPLANATION. 

This strange and monstrous fable seems to 
carry this meaning. Art is here represented 
under the person of Vulcan ; by reason of the 
various uses it makes of fire: and nature, under 
the person of Minerva ; by reason of the indus- 
try employed in her works. Art, therefore, when- 
ever it offers violence to nature, in order to 
conquer, subdue, and bend her to its purpose, 
by tortures and force of all kinds, seldom obtains 
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the end proposed. Yet upoo great struggle 
and application, there proceed certain imperfect 
birthsy or lame abortive works ; specious in ap- 
pearanoe, but weak and unstable in use : which 
are, nevertheless, with great pomp, and deceitful 
appearances, triumphantly carried about, and 
shewn by impostors. A procedure very familiar, 
and remarkable, in chemical productions, and 
new mechanical inventions ; especially when the 
inventors rather hug their errors, than improve 
upon them, and go on struggling with nature, 
not courting her, in the proper obsequious man- 
ner, for an intimate embrace.* 



* It is a fandaraeiital position with the anthor, that 
■ature, like the ladies, cao only be won by mbmissioB. 
See the Notwn Organuvu 



c 3 
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VI. 



TflE FABtE OF ICARUS, AND THAT OF SCYL- 
LY AND CHARYBDIS; 

ESPLAIirBD or MCDIOCRITT UT ITATURAL AMD 
MORAL PHIL080PHT. 

Mediocrity, or the holding of a middle 
course, has been highly extolled in morality; 
but little in matters of science, though no less 
useful and proper here; whilst in politics it h 
held suspected, or to foe employed with judg- 
ment. The ancients described mediocrity in man- 
ners, by the course prescribed to Icarus ; and in 
mattersof the understanding, by the steering 'be- 
twixt Scilla and Charbydis, on account of the 
great difliculty and danger in passing those 
streights. 

Icarus, being to fly across the sea, was or- 
dered by his father neither to soar too high, nor 
:4y too low; for as his wings were fastened to- 
gether with wax, there was danger of its melting 
by the sun's heat in too high a flight; and of its 
becoming 4ess tenacious by the moisture, if he 
kept too near the vapour of the sea. But he, 
with a juvenile confidenet, soars aloft, and fell 
down headlong. 
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EXPLANATION. 



^ 



The fable is vulgar, and easily interpreted; 
.i^.p«th of virtue lies strait, between exoess 
on the one side» and defect on the other. And 
no wonder that excess should prove the bane of 
Icarus, exulting in juvenile strength and vigour : 
for excess is the natural vice of youth; as de- 
ifect is that of old age. And if a man must perish 
by either, Icarus chose the better of the two; 
fclr.all defects are justly esteemed more depraved 
iban excesses. There is some magnanimity in 
excess, thatr i^ & bird, claims kindred with 
the' heavens : but defect is a reptile, that? basely 
crawls upon the earth. It was excellently said 
by.He^clitus; <<A dry. light makes the^best 
*' souUr for if the .souL oq^(act» moisture. from 
the earU|> it perfei^y degeiienit«* and sinks. 
On the othiMT haqd, moderation must be observed, 
to prevent thi^/lSne light from burning, by its too 
great subtilty aud^ dryness. But these observa- 
tions are common.^.. 

In matters of the; understanding it requires 
grigsLt skill, and a particular felicity, to steer 
clear of Scylla and Chary bdis. If the ship 
strikes upon Scylla, it is dashed in pieces against 
the locks: if upon Charybdis, it. is swallowed 
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outright. This allegory is pregnant with mat- 
ter; but we shall only observe the force of it 
lies here, that a mean be observed in every doc- 
trine and science, and in the rules and axioms 
thereof, between the rocks of distinctions, and 
the whirlpools of universalities: for these two 
are the bane and shipwreck of fine geniuses and 
arts.* 



• For arts are founded oo particiUarg, as we see ia 
the arts of paper, sugar, gunpowder, &c, so that gene- 
rals let arts slip through them : and subtile distinctions 
and di?ision8 split and grind nature so far, as to render 
the •bjects unfit for the hand, the sense, or even.the un^ 
derstanding to ^ork with, to advantage. Hence those 
fruitless and barren speculations of the schoolmen; the 
Infinite divisibility of matter; and mathematical notioDSy 
and metaphysical powers introduced iato physic. 
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VII. 
THE FABLE OF PROTEUS; 

EXPLAINED OP HATTER AND ITS CHAX6ES. 

Paoteus, according to the poets, was Nep- 
tune's herdsman ; and old man, and a most ex- 
traordinary prophet; who understood things past 
and present, as well as future ; so that besides 
the business of divination, he was the revealer 
and interpreter of all antiquity, and secrets of 
every kind. He lived in a vast cave; where his 
custom was to tell over his herd of sea-calves at 
noon, and then to sleep. Whoever consulted 
him, had no other way of obtaining an answer, 
but by binding him with manacles and fetters; 
when he,^ endeavouring to free himself, would 
change into all kinds of shapes and miraculous 
forms ; as of fire, water, wild beasts, &c. till at 
length he resumed his own shape again. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems to point at the secrets of 
nature, and the states of matter. For the person 
of Proteus denotes matter, the oldest of ajl 
things, after God himself;* that resides, as in 

* Protens properly sSgvifies primary, oldest, or fint. 
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a cave, under the vast concavity of the heavens. 
He is represented as the servant of Neptune ; be- 
cause the varions operations and modifications 
of matter, are principally wrought in a fluid 
state. The herd, or flock of Proteus, seems to 
be no other than the several kinds of animals, 
plants, and minerals, in which matter appears 
to diffuse and spend itself; so that after having 
formed these several species, and as it were fi- 
nished its task, it seems to sleep and repose^ 
without otherwise attemptiug to produce any 
new ones. And this is the moral of Proteus's 
counting his herd, then going to sleep. 

This is said to be done at noon, not in the 
morning or evening ; by which is meant the time 
best fitted and disposed for the production of 
species ; from a matter duly prepared and made 
ready before-hand, and now lying in a middle 
state, between its first rudiments and decline: 
which, we learn from sacred hbtor}', was the 
case at the tune of the creation ; when, by the 
efiicacy of the divine command, matfer directly 
came together, without any transformation or 
immediate changes, which it affects; instantly 
obeyed the order, and appeared in the form of 
creatures. 

And thus far the fable reaches of Proteus, ^nd 
bis flock, at liberty and restrained. For the 
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Hoiverse, with the common stractares and fiibrioi 
oftfae creatures^ is the fece of matter, not under 
constraint^ or as flock wrought upon, and tor« 
tated, by human means. ^ But if any skillul mi- 
nister of nature shall apply force to matter, and 
by design torture and vex it, in order to its an- 
nihilation, it, on the contrary, being brought un- 
der this necessity, changes and transforms itself 
into a strange variety of shapes and appearances; 
for nothing but the power of the Creator can 
annihilate, or truly destroy it : sd that at length, 
running through the whole circle of transforma- 
tions, and compleatiug its period, it in some 
degree restores itself, if the force be continued. 
-And that method of blading, torturing, or de- 
taining, will, prove the most effectual and expedi- 
tious, which makes use of manacles and fetters; 
thft is> lays hold and works upon matter in the 
extremist degrees.* 

The addition in the &ble that makes Proteus 
a prophet, who had the knowledge of things 
past, pr€sent, and future, excellently agrees with 
,the nature of mattler; as he who knows the pro- 



« The author has proposed a certain method of wor|^- . 
ing in this manner, by means of a new engine, or parti-- 
enlar digester applied to the fire. See Sylva Stflvarwn, 
and the History of Rarity and Density. 
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perties, die chtngesy and the processes of nu^ 
t«', musty of necessity^ understsnd die eiEecU and 
sum of what it does, has done, or can do; though 
his knowledge extends not to all the fwrts and 
porticuhirs thereof.* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ •^ 

VIIL 

THE FABLE OF CUPID; 

XXPLAINSD OF THE CO&PV8C17LAR nULOSOPlIT. 

The particulars related by the poets of Cu- 



pidy or love, do not properly agree to the i 
person, yet they differ only so far, that if the 
confusion of persons be rejected, the ocHi^espon- 
dence may hold. They say, that love was the 
most ancient of all the gods, and existed before 
every thing else, except chaos, which i» held 
coeval therewith. But for chaos, the ancieiits 
never paid divine honours, nor> gave the title of 
a Grod thereto. Love is represented absolutely 
without progenitor, excepting only that he is 
said to have proceeded from the egg of Nox ; 
but that himself begot the gods, and all things 
else, on chaos. His attributes are four; viz. 1. 



« Sec fable I Y. See alio the Nitswn Orgmmmy Part. 
II. Aph.l,8,3,4,6,&c. 
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p^petwal inikiicy; 2. bliftdness; 3. nakedness^ 
and 4. archery. 

Th^e was also another Capid» or love, the 
youngest son of the Gods, born of Venos ; and 
upon him the attributes of the dder are trans- 
ferred, with some degree of correspondence. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable points at, and enters, the cradle 
of nature* Love seems to be the appetite, or 
incentive of the prinntive matter; or, to speak 
more distinctly, the natural motion, or moving 
principle, of the original corpuscles, or atoms: 
this being the most ancient and only power that 
made and wrought all things but of matter. U 
is absolutely without parent, that is, without 
cause; for causes are as parents to effects: but 
this power of efficacy could have no natural 
cause; for, excepting God, nothing was before 
it: and therefore it could have no efficient in 
nature. And as nothing is more inward with^ 
nature, it can neither be a genus nor a form ; and 
therefore, whatever it is, it must be somewhat 
positive, though inexpressible. And if it were 
possible to conceive its modus and process, yet 
it could not be known from its cause, as beidg, 
next to God, the cause of causes, and itself 
without a cause. And perhaps we are not to 
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hope that the modos of it should frll» or be 
prehended, under human enquiry. Whedce it 
Is property feigned to he the egg of Nox, or lilid 
in the dark.* 

The divine philosopher deckires> that ** God 
has made every thing beautiful in its season; 
and has given over the world to our disputes and 
enquiries: but that man cannot find out the 
work which God has wrought, from its begin- 
aing up to its end." Thus the summary or col- 
lective law of nature, or the principle of lov^ 
impressed by God upon the original particles of 
all things, so as to make them attack each other 
and come together, by the repetition and multi- 
plication whereof, all the variety in the universe 
is produced, can scarce possibly find full admit- 
tance into the thoughts of men; though some 
£iint notion may be had thereof The Greek 
philosophy is subtile, and busied in discovering 
the material principles of things ; but negligent 
and languid in discovering the principles of mo- 
tion, in which the energy and efficacy of every 
operation consists. And here the Greek philo- 



• Let it be examined what approzimatioDs ha?e been 
made by the moderD philosophers to the iovestigatioo of 
this principle; in their doctrines, calcolationty and at- 
tempts, toamign the caase^f sravity* 
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sof^rs seem perfectly blind and childish: for 
the (pinion of the Peripatetics, as to the stimu^ 
lus of matter, by privation, is little more than 
words ; or rather sound than signification. And 
they who refer it to God, though they do well 
therein, yet they do it by a start, and not by 
proper degrees of s^ssent : for doubtless there is 
<Hie summary, or capital law, in which nature 
meets, subordinate to God; viz. the law mention- 
ed in the passage above quoted from Solomon ; 
or the work which God has wrought from its be- 
ginning up to its end.* 

Democritus, who farther considered this sub- 
ject, having first supposed an atom, or corpuscle, 
>of some dimension or figure, attributed thereto 
one appetite, desire, or first motion simply ; and 
another comparatively : imagining that all things 
properly tended to the centre of the world ; those 
containing more matter felling fester to the cen- 
ter, and thereby removing, and in the shock 
driving away, such as held less. But this is a 
slender conceit, and regards too few particulars; 
for neither the revolutions of the celestial bo- 
dies, nor the contractions and expansions of 
things, can be reduced to this principle. And 

* Viz. The chain of causes and effects, traced gra- 
dually up to its last link | where philosophy ends : bat 
Silt before it has discovered every iatennediate link. 
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for the opinion of Epicurus, as to tlie decltnatioii 
and fortuitous agitation of atoms, this only brings 
the matter back again to a trifle, and wraps it 
up in ignorance and night. 

Cupid is elegantly drawn a perpetual child : 
for compounds are larger things, and have their 
periods of age ; but the first seeds or atoms isi 
bodies are small, and remain in a perpetual infant 
state.* / 

He is again justly represented naked ; as all 
compounds may properly be said to be dressed 
and cloathed, or to assume a personage; whence 
nothing remains truly naked, but the original\ 
particles of things. 

The blindness of Cupid contains a deep alle- 
ffory; for this same Cupid, love, or appetite of 
the world, seems to have very little foresight; 
but directs his steps and motions conformably to 
what he finds next him ; as blind men do when 
they feel out their way : which renders the divine 
and over-ruling Providence and foresight the 
more surprizing: as by a certain steady law, it 
brings such a beautiful order and regularity, of 
things out of what seems extremely casual void 
of design, and as it were really blind. ^ 

The last attribute of Cupid is archery; viz. a 

* See Sir Imstc Newfso of the ort(pnal particles of 
matter, in the queries at the end^f bis optics. 
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virtue or power of operating at a distance : for 
every thing that operates at a distance, may 
seem, as it were, to dart, or shoot with arrows. 
And whoever allows of atoms and vacuity, neces- 
sarily supposes that the virtue of atoms operates 
at a distance ; for without this operation, .no mo- 
tion could be excited, on account of the vacuum 
interposing; but all things would remain slug- 
gish and unmoved. 

As to the other Cupid, he is properly said to 
be the youngest son of the gods, as his power 
could not take place before the formation of 
;>ecies, or particular bodies. The description 
given us of him transfers the allegory to morality, 
though he still retains some resemblance with 
the ancient Cupid : for as Venus universally exf 
cites the affection of association, and the desire 
of procreation, her son Cupid applies the affec- 
tion to individuals : so that the general disposi^ 
tion proceeds from Venus, but the more close 
sympathy from Cupid. The former depends upon 
a near approximation of causes; but the latter 
upon deeper, more necessitating and uncontrola- 
ble principles, as if they proceeded from the 
ancient Cupid, on whom all exquisite sympathies 
depend.* 



• See this fable filrtlier illastrated ia seTeral parts of 
tlie author'f works. 
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IX. 

THE FABLE OF DEUCALION; 

EXPLAtHED OF AN USEFUL HIITT IN NATURAL 
PHILOSOFHT. 

The poets tell us, that the inhabitants of the 
old world being totally destroyed by tht unir 
versal deluge, excepting Deucalion and Pyrrha ; 
these two, desiring with zealous and fervent de- 
votion, to restore mankind, received this ora- 
cle for answer; that " they should succeed by 
throwing their mother's bones behind them/' 
This at first cast them into great sorrow a& 
despair; because, as all things were levelled by 
the deluge, it was in vain to seek their mother's 
tomb: but at length they understood the ex- 
pression of the oracle to signify the stones of 
the earth, which is esteemed the mother of all 
things. 

EXPLANATION. 

This feble seems to reveal a secret of nature, 
and correct an error familiar to the mind ; for 
men's ignorance leads them to expect the reno* 
yation or restauration of things, from their cor^- 
fuption and remains; as the Pho&nix is said to 
i>e restQred out of its ashes : which is a very 
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improper procedure ; because such kind of ma- 
terials have finished their course, and are be* 
come absolutely unfit to supply the first rudiments 
of the same things again: whence, in cases of 
renovation, recourse should be had. to more com- 
mon principles.* 



X. 

THE FABLE OF SPHINX $ 

£XPLAINBD OF THE 8CIKNCE8. 

They relate that Sphinx was a monster, va- 
riously formed ; having the face and voice of a 
virgin, the wings of a bird, and the talons of a 
Oryphin She resided on the top of a moun- 
tain, near the city Thebes ; and also beset the 
highways. Her manner was to lie iu ambush, 
and seize the travellers ; and having them in her 
power, proposed to them certain dark and per- 
plexed riddles, which it was thought she received 
from the muses : And if her wretched captives 
could not solve, and interpret, these riddles, she 
with great cruelty fell upon them, in their hesi- 
tation and confusion, and tore them to pieces. 



• See the S^flw Syhtarum, kud the History of Lifo 
and Death. 
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This plague having reigned a long time, the 
Thebans at length offered their kingdom to the 
man who could interpret her riddles ; there be* 
ing no other way to subdue her. Oedipus, a 
penetrating, and prudent man, though lame in 
his feet, excited by so great a reward, accepted 
the condition; and with a good assurance of 
mind, chearfully presented himself before the 
monster, who directly asked him, *' What crea- 
ture that was, which being born four-footed, af. 
terwards became two-footed, then three-footed, 
and lastly four-footed again 1" Oedipus, with a 
presence of mind, replied it was man ; who, upon 
his first birth, and infant state, crawled upon 
all four, in dhdeavouring to walk ; but not long 
after that, went upright upon his two natural, 
feet; again, in old age walked three-footed, with, 
a stick ; and at last growing decrepid, lay four- 
footed, confined to his bed. And having by. 
this exact solution obtained the victory, he slew, 
the monster, and laying the carcase upon aa. 
ass, led her away as in triumph. And upon this 
he was, according to thie agreement, made king 
of Thebes. 
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EXPLANATION. 



This is sui elegant, instructive ^ble, and 
seems invented to represent science, especially as 
joined with practice. . For science may, widioat 
absurdity, be called a monster ; being strangely 
gazed at, and admired;, by the ignorant and un* 
skilful. Her figure and form is various, by rea* 
son of the vast variety of subjects that science 
considers. Her voice and countenance are re« 
presented female, by reason of her gay appeac^ 
ance, and volubility of speech.* Wings are add-^ 
ed, because the sciences and their invention^ 
run, and iy about, in a moment; for know^ 
ledge, like light communicated from one torcU 
to another, is presently catched, and copious* 
Iy diffused. Sharp and booked talons are ele^ 
gantly attributed to her; because the axioms 
and arguments of science enter the mind, lay 
hold of it, fix it down, and keep it from moving 
or slipping away. This the sacred philosopher 
observed, when he said, **The words of the 
wise are like goads, or nails, driven far in/' 



* For science or philosophy has, io the general, ra- 
ther been a shewy and talkative thing, than solid, ser* 
^iceahle, and efective. 
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Agaufiy all seience seems placed on high, as it 
were on the tops of mountains, that are hard to 
climb; for science is justly imagined a sublime 
and lofty thing, looking down upon ignorance 
from an eminence, and at the same time taking 
an extensive view on all sides, as is usual on the 
tops of mountains. Science is said to beset the, 
highways; because through all the journey and 
* perigrination of human life, there is mattei:^aii4 
occasion offered of contemplation... 

Sphinx is said to propose various diffioul^ ■ 
questions and riddles, to men, which she rer 
ceived from the muses ; and these questions^ sot 
long as they remain, with the muses, may very^ 
well be unaccompanied with severity ; for while 
there is no other end of contemplation and en-r 
quiry but that of knowledge alone, the tmder* 
standing is not oppressed, or driven to straits 
and difficulties, but expatiates and ranges at 
large, and even receives a degree of pleasoce 
from doubt and variety* But after the muses 
have given over their riddles to Sphinx, that is, 
to practice, which urges and impels to action, 
choice, and determination, then it is that they 
become torturing, severe, and trying: and un- 
less solved and interpreted, strangely perplex 
and harass tl^e human mipd^ ren4 it every way. 
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kad perfectly tear it to pieces.* All the riddled 
of Sphinx, therefore, have two conditions an- 
nexed; viz. dilaceration to those who do hot 
solve them ; and empire to those that do. For he 
who understands the thing proposed, obtains his 
^nd : and every artificer rules over his work.f 

Sphinx has no more than two kinds of riddles ; 
one relating to the nature of things ; the other 
to the nature of man: and correspondent to 
these, the jprizes of the solution are two kinds of 
empire; the empire over nature, and the empTre 
over man. For the true and ultimate end of 
natural philosophy, is dominion over natUVal 
things, natural bodies, Temedies, machines, khd 



• To gain the clearer' notion of 'tUfs, yre need only 
consider the necessities and inconveniences, under which 
the inhabitants, even of civilized countries, frequently 
labour, from inundations, conflagrations, dearths, storms, 
lightning, wars, devastation, tyrannical governments, 
blind and furious zeal, superstition, want of commerce, 
and certain commodities $ all of which particulars, when 
they come to be practically considered, in order to their 
being remedied, removed or prevented, distract and per- 
plex the mind ; especially when the causes of these ef- 
fects Temain unknown, so as not to be governable by 
human means. 

f This is what the author so frequently iocnlcates in 
his Novum Organum; viz. that knowledge and power 
«re reciprocul; so that to improve in knowledge, is to 
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numbetiess other particulars : though the schools^ 
contented ivith what spontaneously offers, and 
swollen with their own discourses, neglect, and in 
a manner despise, both things and works.* 

But the riddle proposed to Oedipus, the sola* 
lion whereof acquired him the Theban kingdom, 
regarded the nature of man; for he who has 
thoroughly looked into and examined human na^ 
ture, may, in a manner, command his own for- 
tune, and seems born to acquire dominion and 
rule.* Accordingly, Virgil properly makes the 
arts of government to be the arts of the Ro- 
mans.t It was, therefore, extremely apposite in 
Augustus Csesar, to use the image of Sphinx in 
his signet, whether this happened by accident or 
by design, for he of all men was deeply versed 
in politics, and through the course of his life 
very happily solved abundance of new riddles, 
with regard to the nature of man : and unless 
fie had done this with great dexterity and ready 



improve in the poorer of commanding nature, by intro* 
ducing new arts, and producing works and effects^ 

* This is largely prose«ated in the Novum Organum. 

-f See the de Augmentit Sdentiarumy of Self-Policy, 
or the Doctrine of Rising in Life. 

t *'Tu regere Imperio Populos^^^Romane) mefaentoi 
•« He tibi emot Artcs,'» 
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address, be would frequently have been invollred 
in imminent danger, if not destruction. 

It is, with the utmost elegance, added in the 
fsihle, that when Sphinx was conquered, her car« 
cass was laid upon an ass ; for there is nothing 
so subtile and abstruse, but after being once 
made plain, intelligible and common, it may be 
recieived by the slowest capacity. 

We must not omit, that Sphinx was conquered 
by a lame man, and impotent in his feet; for 
men usually make too much ha^te to the solution 
of Sphinx's riddles: whence it happens, that 
she prevailing, their minds are rather racked 
and torn by disputes, than an empire gained by 
works and effects.* 



* See the first part of the Novum Orgamm, 
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XL 
THE FABLE OF PftbSMll»INE; 

lESPLAINBD OF THE SPIRIT INCLDDED IN NATURAL 
BODIES. 

They tell us, Pluto having, upon that me- 
morable division of empire among tlie gods, re- 
ceived the infernal regions for his share, despair- 
ed of winning any one of the goddesses in mar- 
riage, by an obsequious courtship, and there- 
fore, through necessity, resolved upon a rape: 
And watchtBg his opportunity, he suddenly seizes 
upon Proserpine, a most beautiful virgin, the 
daughter of Ceres, as she was gathering Narcis- 
sus flowers in the meads of Sicily ; and hurrying 
her to his chariot, carried her with him to the 
subterraneal regions ; where she was treated with 
the highest reverence, and styled the Lady of 
Dis. But Cer€s missing her only daughter, whom 
she extremely loved, grew pensive and anxious^ 
beyond measure; and taking a lighted torch in 
her hand, wandered the world over in quest of 
her daughter: but all to no purpose; 'till suspect- 
ing she might be carried to the infernal regions, 
sh ewith great lamentation, and abundance of 
tears, importuned Jupiter to restore her ; and with 
much ado prevailed, so far as to recover and 
bring her away, if she had tasted nothing there^ 
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This proved a hard condition upon the mother; 
for Proserpine was fiHind to have eaten three 
kernels" of a pomgranate. Ceres, however, de- 
sisted not, but fell to her entreaties and lametH 
tations afresh; insomuch that, at last, it was 
indulged her, that Proserpine should divide the 
year betwixt her husband and her mother ; and 
live six months with the one, and as many with 
the other. After this, Theseus and Perithous, 
"With uncommon audacity, attempted to force 
Proserpine away from Pluto's bed; but happen- 
ing to grow tired in their journey, and resting 
themselves upon a stone, in the realms below, 
they could never rise from it again ; but remain 
sitting there for ever. Proserpine, therefore, still 
continued Queen of the Lower Regions; in hon- 
our of whom there was also added this grand 
privilege, that though it had never been per- 
mitted any one to return, after having once de- 
scended thither, a particular exception was made, 
that he who brought a golden bough, as a pre- 
sent to Proserpine^ might on that condition, de- 
scend and return. Thb was an only bough, that 
grew in a large dark grove, not from a tree of 
its own, but, like the misletoe, from another; 
and when plucked away» a fresh one always shot 
out in its stead. 
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EXPLANATION. 



"IThis fable seems to regard natural philoso- 
phy ; and searches deep into that rich and fruit- 
ful virtue and supply, in subterraneous bodies, 
from whence all the things upon the earth's sur- 
face spring, and into which they again revolve 
and return. By IProserpine the ancients de* 
noted that aetherial spirit shut up and detained 
within Ihe earth, here represented by Pluto; the 
spirit being separated from the suj[)erior globe, 
according to the expression of the poet* This 
spirit is conceived as ravbhed, or snatched up 
by the earth, because it can no way be detained, 
when it has time and opportunity to fly ofi; but 
is only wrought together, and fixed by sudden 
intermixture and comminution, in the same 
manner as if one should endeavour to mix air 
with water; which cannot 6therwise be done, 
than by a quick and rapid agitation, that joins 
them together in froth, whiht the air is thus 
catched up by the water. And it is elegantly 
added, that Proserpine was ravished while she 
gathered Narcissus flowers: which hav^ their 
name from numbedness or stupefaction : for the 



• << Sive receos Tellns, seductaqae nuper ab alta 
** iEthere, cognati retinelMt temliia CttlK 
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spirit wespeak of, is in the fittest disposition to 
be catched up by terrestrial matter, wben it h^ 
gins to coagnlate, or grow torpid, as it were. 

it is an honour justly attributed to Proserpine, 
and not to any other wife of the gods, that of 
being the lady, or mistress, of her husband ; be* 
cause this spirit performs all the operations in 
the subterraneal regions, whilst Pluto or the 
earth, remains stupid, or as it were ignorant of 
them.* 

The aether, or the efficacy of the heavenly bo* 
dies, denoted by Ceres, endeavours with infi- 
nite diligence, to force out this spirit, and re* 
stone it to its pristine state. And by the torch 
in the hand of Oeres, or the aether, is doubtless 
meant the sun, which disperses light over the 
whole globe of the earth ; and if the thing were 
possible, must have" the greatest share in reco- 
vering Proserpine, or re-instating the subterra- 
neal spirit. Yet Proserpine still continues and 
dwells below, after the manner excellently de- 
scribed in the condition betwixt Jupiter and 
Ceres. For first, it is certain that there are two 
ways of detaining the spirit, in solid and ter- 



* See the Sylva Sylvarum^ under the article Inagiaa- 
tioD^ Natore, Spirit, and Sympathy. See alto the axioms 
at the end of the History of Life and Death. 

pa 
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restrial matter; the one by condensation, ot ob- 
struction, which is mere violence and imprison- 
ment: the other, by administering a proper ali- 
ment ; which is spontaneous and free. For jafter 
the included spirit begins to feed and nourish 
itself, it is not in a hurry to iy off, but remains, 
as it were, fixed in its own earth. And this is 
the moral of Proserpine's tasting the pomgra- 
nate: and where it not for this, she must long 
ago have been carried up by Ceres, who, with 
her torch, wandered the world over, and so the 
earth have been left without its spirit. For 
though the spirit, in metals and minerals, may 
perhaps be, after a, particular manner, wrought 
in by the solidity of the mass, yet the spirit of 
vegetables, and animals, has open passages to 
escape at, unless it be willingly detained, in the 
way of sipping and tasting them.* 

The second article of agreement, that of Pro- 
serpine's remaining six months with her mother, 
and six with her husband, is an elegant descrip- 

« This porint is largely explained in the author*s His- 
toryot Life and Death, but still deserves to be set in a 
more fall and general light, by new instances and en- 
forcements, as a particalar, which, though neglected, or 
almost overlooked) infinitely regards the improvement of 
natural philosophy. See the Sylva Sylvarum^ under the 
article Imagination^ Nature, Spirit, Sympathy. 
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tionof the division of the year: for the spirit 
diffused through the earth, lives above ground in 
the vegetable world during the summer months ; 
but in the winter returns under ground again. 

The attempt of Theseus and Perithous to bring 
Proserpine away, denotes that the more subtile 
spirits, which descend in many bodies to the 
earth, nay frequently be unable to drink in, 
unite with themselves, and carry off* the subter- 
caneou^ spirit ; but, on tfaie contrary, be coagu- 
lated by it, and rise no 'more; so as to increase 
the inhabitants, and add to the dominion of Pro^ 
serpuie.* 

The Alchemists will be apt to fall in with our 
interpretation of the golden bough, whether we 
mHi or no; because they promise golden moun- 
lains, and the restoration of natural bodies from 
their stone; as from the gates of Pluto: but we 
are well assured, that their theory has no just 
foundation ; and suspect they have no very en- 
couraging practical proofs of its soundness. 

* Many philosophers have certain speculations to this 
purpose. Sir Isaac Newton, in particular, suspects that 
the earth receives its vivifying spirit from the comets. 
And the philosophical chemists and astrologers have spun 
the thought into many phantastical distinctions and va- 
rieties^ See Newton, Princip. Lib. III. p. 473. &c. See 
alio Siflifa Sylvarum, 
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Leaving, therefore, their concatsto themselrev^ 
we shall freely declare our own sentiments upon 
this last part of the fable. We are certain frooi 
numerous figures and expressions of the ancients^ 
that they judged the conversation, and in some 
degree, the renovation of natural bodies, to be 
BO desperate or impossible thing; bat rather ab^ 
struse, and out of the common road, than whoU 
ly impracticable. And this seems to be their 
opinion in the present case ; as they have placed 
this bough among an infinite number of shrubs, 
in a spacious and thick wood% They supposed 
it of gold, because gold is the emblem of' dura- 
tion. They feigned k adventitious, not native, 
because such an effect is to be expected from 
art; and not from any medicine, or any simple 
or mere natural way of workings* 



• The author*! History of Life and Death is a commeiU 
^J^on this text. 
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MORAL MYTHOLOGY. 

L 
THE FABLB OF MBMNOK; 

EXPLAINED OP THE FATJU PRECIPITANCT OP YOUTH. . 

The poets made Memnon the son of Aurora;, 
and bnng^him, t9 the Tjrpgap .w|ir in beanltfiil.ar^. 
mour, and flushed with popular prai3e; where» 
fhirsting after farther glory, and rashly hurrying 
ODLto the greatest enterprizes, he engages the 
bravest warrior of all the Greeks, Achilles; and 
falls by his hand, in single combat. Jupiter, in 
commiseration of bi^ death, sentbirds to grace his 
funeral, that perpetually ohanted certain mourn- 
fill and bewailing dirges. It is also reported, that 
the rays of' the rising sun, striking his statue, 
U9ed to give a lamenting sound. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable regards the unfortunate end of 
those; promising youths, who, like sons of the 
iV^oarnuig,. elate with empty hopes and glittering^ 
D 4, 
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outsidesy attempt tilings beyond their strength i 
challenge the bravest heroes; provoke them to 
the combat; and proving unequal, die in their 
high attempts. 

The death of such youths seldom &ils to meet 
with infinite pity ; as no mortal calamity is more 
moving and afflicting, than to see the flower of 
virtue cropt before its time. Nay, the prime of 
life enjoyed to the full, or even to a degree of 
envy, does not assuage or moderate the grief 
occasioned by the untimely death of such hopeful 
youths: But lamentations and bewailings fly, like 
mournful birds, about Their tombs, for a long 
while after: especially upon all fresh occasions, 
new commotions, and the beginning of great ac- 
tions, the passionate desire of them is renewed, 
as by the sun's morning rays. 



II. 
THE FABLE OF TYTHOVUS; 

EXPLAINED OF VREDOVXS^VT PASSIONS. 

It is elegantly fabled by Tythonus, that being 
exceedingly beloved by Aurora, she petitioned 
Jupiter that he might prove immortal; thereby 
to secure herself the everlasting enjoyment of his 
company: but through £nnale ii^idvertence she 
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forgot to add, that he might never grow old: so 
that, though he proved immortal, he became 
miserably worn and consumed with a^e, ' inso * 
ranch, that Jupiter, out of pity, at length trans- 
formed him to a grasshopper. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems to contain an ingenious de« 
scriptien of pleasure; which at first, as it were 
in the morning of the day, is so welcome, that 
men pray to have it everlasting : but forget that 
satiety and weariness of it will, like old age, 
overtake them; though they think not of it: so 
that at length, when their appetite for pleasurable 
actions is gone, their desires and affections often 
continue : whence we commonly find that aged 
persons delight themselves with the discourse 
and remembrance of the things agreeable to thera 
in ^heir better days. This is very remarkable in 
men of a loose, and men of a military life : the 
former whereof are always talking over their 
amours; and the latter the exploits of their 
youth ; like grasshoppers, that show their vigour 
only by their chirping.* 

* See the H istory of Life and Death. 
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THE FABLE OF NAECISSUS ; 

EXPLAINED OF SELF-LOTE. 

Narcissus is said to have been extremely 
beautiful and comely, but intolerably proud and 
disdainful; so that, pleased with himself, and 
scorning the world, he led a solitary life in the 
woods ; hunting only with a few followers, who 
were his professed admirers: and amongst the 
rest, the nymph Echo was hb constant attendant 
In thb method of life it was once his fate to ap- 
proach a clear fountain ; where he laid himself 
down to rest, in the noon-day heat ; when, be- 
holding his image in the water, he fell into such 
a rapture and. admiration of himself, that he 
eould by no means be got away; but remained 
continually fixed and gazing; till at length he 
was turned into a flower, of his own name, which 
appears early in the spring, and is consecrated to 
the (infernal deities, Pluto> Proserpine, and the 
furies. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems to paint the behaviour and 
fortuueof thosi^, who, for their beauty, or other 
endowments, wherewith ^ature, (without any 
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iiidastry of their own,) has graced and adorned 
them, are extravagantly fond of themselves. 
For men of such a disposition generally affect 
retirement, and absence from public afiairs; as 
a life of business must necessarily subject them 
to many neglects and contempts, which might 
disturb and ruffle their minds: whence such 
persons commonly lead a solitary, private, and 
shadowy life; see little company, and those 
only such as highly admire and reverence them ; 
or, like an echo, assents to all they say. 

And they who are depraved, and rendered 
still' fonder of themselves by this custom, grow- 
strangely indolent, unactive, and perfectly stfii- 
pid. The Narcissus, a spring-flower, isun ele- 
gant emblem of this temper, which at first flou- 
vtshes, and is talked of, but when ripe, frustrates 
the expectation conceived of it 

And that this flower should be sacred to the 
infernal powers, carries on. the allusion still far* 
tber; because men of this humour are perfectly 
useless in all respects ; for whatever yields no 
fruit, but passes, and is no more, like the way of 
a>ship in the sea, was by the ancients consecrate » 
ed. to the infernal shades and powers. . 
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THB FABLB OF JUNO'S COURTSHIP s 

Kzn.AJnnn> or tuBifnnoN ahd ABiBcnoir. 

The poets tell us, that Jupiter, to carry on his 
love-intrigues, assumed many different shapes, as 
of a bull, an eagle, a swan, a golden shower 
&c. but when he attempted Juno, he turned 
himself into the most ignoble and ridiculous crea- 
ture; even that of a wretched, wet, weather- 
beaten, affrighted, trembling, and half-starved 
cuckow. 

EXPLANATION. 

This is a wise fiible, and drawn from the very 
entraUs of morality. The moral is, that men 
should not be conceited of themselves, and ima- 
gine that a discovery of their excellencies will 
always render them acceptable ; for this can only 
succeed according to the nature and manners of 
the person they court, or solicit; who, if he be 
a man not of the same gifts and endowments, but 
altogether of a haughty and contemptuous be^ 
haviour, here represented by the person of Juno, 
they must entirely drop the character that carrier 
the least show of worth, or gracefulness; if they 
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proc^ apon any other footing it is downright 
fMy: nor is it sufficient to act the deformity of 
obsequiousness, unless they really change them* 
selves, and become abject and contemptible in 
their persons. 



THE FABLE OF CASSANDRA; 

BXPLAnrED OF TOO FREE AND UNSEASOKABLE ADTICfi. 

The Poets relate, that Apollo falling in love 
with Cassandra, was still deluded and put off by 
her, yet fed with hopes, till she had got from 
him the gift of prophecy ; and having now ob- 
tained her end, she flatly rejected his suit. ApoU 
lo, unable to recall his rash gift, yet outraged to 
be out-witted by a girl, annexed this penalty to 
it, that though she should always prophecy true, 
she should never be believed ; whence her divi- 
nations were always slighted, even when she again 
iind again predicted the ruin of her country. 

EXPLANATION. 

This Able seems invented to express the 
insignificance of unseasonable advice. For they 
who are conceited, stubborn, or intractible, and 
listen not to the instructions of ApoUo^ the god 
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dulations and measures of affairs, the sharps and: 
flats of disoottrse, the difference )>etween judici-* 
aus and vulgar ears, and the proper times o^ 
8pee<^h and silence, let them be ever so intellw 
gent, and ever, so ftank of. their advice, or their 
counsels ever so good and just, yet all their en- 
deavours, either of persuasion or force^ are of 
little significance, and rather hasten the ruin of 
those they advise. But at last, ivhen the cak- 
mitoua eyent has made the sufferers feel the 
effect, of their neglect, they too late reverenci^ 
their adyisers, as. deep foreseeing, and faithful 
prpphets. 

Of this we have aremarkaUe instance inX!ato of 
Utica, who discov^ed afar off, and long foretold, 
the approaching ruin of his country, both in the 
first conspiracy, and as it was prosecuted in the 
civil war between Csesar and Pompey, yet did 
ao good the while, but rather hurt the common- 
wealth, and hurried on in its destruction, which 
Cicero wisely observed in these words: "Cato, 
indeed, judges excellently, but prejudices the 
atate ; . for he speaks as in the commonwealth of 
Plato, and not as in the dregs of Romulus/'* 



* The fable of Dionysius or Bacchos, explained of thie 
pasNODS) ^should have come next after thti, loaa.^ 
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VI. 

TH£ FABLB OF THB SIRBNS) 
BXPLAiifia> or MXif*8 PAanoH ior nBAiumn* 

INTRODUCTION. 

The fable of the Sirens is, in a vulgar sense» 
justly enough explained of the pernicious incen- 
tives to pleasure: but the ancient mythology 
seems to us like a. vintage ill pressed and trod ; 
for though something has been drawn from 'it».. 
yet all the more excellent parts. remain behind, 
in the grages that are untouched. 

FABLE. 

The SlrejQS are. said to be the daughters of 
Achelous, and Terpsichore one of the muses. In . 
their early days they had wings, but lost them 
upon^being conquered by the muses, with whom 
they rashly contended : and witli th^ feathers of 
these wings the muses made themselves crowns, 
so that from this time the muses wore wings on 
their heads, excepting only the mother to the 
Sirens. 

immediately to precede the fable of the Sirens, had it not ^ 
beeaalread/ made use of, by way of example, inike.tk 
Jtugmentis S«/«frtianMi. 
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These Sirens resided in certain pleasant islands, 
and when from their watclr-tower they saw any 
ship approaching, they first detained the sailors 
by their music, then enticing them to shwe, de- 
stroyed them. 

Their singing was not of one and the same 
kind, but they adapted their tunes exactly to the 
nature of each person, in order to captivate and 
secure him. And so destructive had they been, 
that these islands of the Sirens appeared, to a 
very great distance, white with the bones of their 
unburied captives. 

Two different remedies were invented to pro- 
tect persons against them, the one by Ulysses, 
the other by Orpheus. Ulysses commanded his 
associates to stop their ears close with wax; and 
he determining to make the trial, and yet avoid 
the danger, ordered himself to be tied fast to a 
mast of the ship, giving strict charge not to be 
unbound, even though himself should entreat it; 
but Orpheus, without any binding at all, escaped 
the danger, by loudly chanting to his harp the 
praises of the gods, whereby he drowned the 
voices of the Sirens. 

BXPLANATION. 

This fable is of the moral kind, and appears 
no less elegant than easy to inkrpret. For ptea<. 
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svres proceed from plenty and affluence, attended 
with activity or exaltation of the mind.* Anti- 
ently their first incentives were quick, and sdaed 
apon men as if they had been winged ; but learn- 
ing and philosophy afterwards prevaling, had, at 
least, the power to lay the mind under some re- 
straint, fand make it consider the issue of things^ 
and thus deprived pleasures of their wings. 

This conquest redounded greatly to the honor 
and ornament of the muses, for after it appeared, 
by the example of a few, tliat philosophy could 
introduce a contempt cf pleasures, it immedi- 
ately seemed to be a sablime thing that could 
raise and elevate the soul, fixed in a manner 
down to earth, and thus rendered men's thoughts, 
which reside in the head, winged as it were, or 
subliHie. 

Only the mother of the Sirens was not thus 
loomed on the head, which doubtless denotes 
superficial learning, invented and used for de- 
light and levity; an eminent example whereof 
we have iil Petronius, who, after receiving sen- 
tence of death, still continued his gay frothy hu- 
mour, and, as Tacitus observes, used his learning 



* The ooe deooted by the rirer Achelou, and the other 
b> Terpsichore, the mose that invented the Cbiircht aati 
delighted in dancing. 
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to solace or divert himself; and instead of- sfieb^ 
discourses as give a firmness and constancy o^ 
mindy read nothing but loose poems ajnd verses.* 
Suph learning as thb seems to plucH the crowns» 
again, from the muses heads^ and restore them tOi 
the Sirens, 

The Sirens are said to inhabit certain islands^ 
because pleasures generally seek retirement, ainL 
often shun society. And for their songs, virith 
the manifold artifice and destrnctiveness thereof- 
this is too obvious and common to need explana- 
tion. But that particular, of the bones stretching 
like white clifts, along the shores^ and appear- 
ing afar ofi^, contains a more subtile allegory; 
and denotes that the examples of others calami- 
ty and misfortunes, though ever so manifest 
and apparent, have yet but little force to deter^ 
th^ corrupt, nature of man from pleasures. 

The allegory of the remedies against fhe^ 
Sirens is not difficult, but very wise and noUe:. 
it proposes, in ^fiect, three remedies, as well^ 
against subtile as. violient mischiefs, two drawn/ 
fi;om philpspphy: and one from religion. 

* " ViTamus, mea Lesbia, atqueamemns { 
** Rumoresque Senam seyeriorum 
*^ Omnes unius estimemus Assis. 
And again — 

«* Jura Senes norint, & qaod sit Fasqne NefosqoA 
*f Inquirant triites ; Legumque examioa Btrv^iJ* 
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' The fint means of escaping is to resist th^ 
earliest temptation in the beginning, and <tili- 
fently avoid and cut off all occasions that may 
soKcit or sway the mind ; and this is well reprer 
sented by stopping of the ears ; a kind of remedy 
to be necessarily used with mean and vulgar 
minds, such as the retinue of Ulysses. 

But nobler spirits may converse, even in the 
midst of pleasures, if the mind be well guarded 
with constancy and resolution. And thus sonu^ 
delight to make a severe trial of their ownvirtu.e» 
wd thoroughly, acquaint themselves with the 
folly, and madness 4of. pleasures, without comply*- 
99^ or being wholly given up to them ; which i$ 
what Solomon professes of himself, when he 
doses the account of all the numerous pleasures 
he gave a loose to, with this expression,, « But 
wM<an still continued with me/' Such heroes 
yi virtue may* therefore, remain unmoved by the 
gc^test incentives to pleasure, and stop them* 
selves on the very precipice of danger ; if, ac- 
cording to the example of Ulysses, they interdict 
t)iemselves all pernicious counsel, and obsequi- 
Qusness of their fri^ds and companions, which 
haye the greatest power to shake mi uns^Ule 
the mimd. 

But the most excejUent remedy, in every temp^- 
lation, is that of Orpheus, who, by loudly chants 
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log and resounding the praises of the gods, coo- 
founded the voices, and kept himself from hear- 
ing the music of the Sirens ; for divine content 
plations exceed the pleasures of sense, not onlj 
in power hut also ip. sweetnctss. 

VIL 
THB FABIJB. OF DIOMED; 

XnCPLAINED OF PERSECUTION, OR ZEAL FOR REUGIOV. 

DIOMED acquired great glory and honour 
at the Trojan war, and was highly favoured by 
Fallal, who encouraged and excited him hy no 
ineans to spare Venus, if he should casually meet 
l^er in figb^t. He followed the advice \^ith toQ^ 
much eagerness apd intrepidity, and accordingly 
wounded that goddess in her hand. This pre- 
sumptuous action remained unpunished for a 
time ; and when the war was ended, he returned 
with great glory and renown to his own country, 
where, finding himself embroiled with domestie 
afiairs, he retired into Italy. Here also, at first 
lie was well received, and nobly entertained by 
King Daunus, who, besides other gifts and ho- 
nours, erected statues for him over all his domi- 
nions. But upon the first calamity that afflicted 
)t!be people after the «tranger> arrival, Daunu^ 
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iittmediately reflected that he entertaioed a de- 
TOted person in his palace, an enemy to the gods^ 
and one who had sacrilegiously wounded a 
goddess with his sword, whom it was impious but 
to touch. To expiate therefore, his country's 
guilt, he without regard to the laws of hospitality^ 
which were less regarded by him than the laif s of 
religion, directly slew his guest, and commanded 
bis statues and all his honours to be razed and 
abolished. Nor was it safe for others to com^ 
miserate or bewail so cruel a destiny ; but even 
his companions in arms, whilst they lamented 
the death of their leader, and filled all placed 
with their complaints, were turned into a kind 
of swans, which are said, at the approach of theb^ 
own death, to chaunt sweet melancholy dirges. 

EXPLANATION* 

THIS fable intimates an extraordinary and al« 
most singular thing, for no hero besides Diomed 
is recorded to ha^ve wounded any of the godsv 
Doubtless, we hare here described the nature 
and fate of a man, who professedly makes any 
divine worship or sect of religion, though in 
itself vain and light, the only scope of his actions^ 
and resolves to propagate it by fire and sword. 
JPor although the bloody [dissentions and differ- 
tenpes about religion were unknown to the afl^^ 
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tients, yet so copious and diffusive was theff 
knowledge, that what they knew not by experi- 
ence, thdy comprehended in thought and Tepre-' 
sentation: those, therefore, who endeavour to 
reform or establish any sect of religion, thoAgh 
vain, corrupt, aud infamous (which is here de- 
noted iinder the person of Venus), not by the 
force of reason, learning, sanctity of manners, 
the weight of arguments, and examples; -but 
would spread or extirpate it by persecution, 
pains, penalties, tortures, fire and sword ; may, 
perhaps, be instigated hereto by Pallas, that is, 
by a certain rigid, prudential consideration, and 
a severity of judgment, by the vigour and effi- 
cacy whereof, they see thoroughly into the falla- 
cies and -fictions of the delusions -of this kind ; 
and through aversion to depravity and a well- 
meant zeal, these men usually for a time, acquire 
great fame and glory, and are by the vulgar, 
to whom no moderate measures can 'be accepta- 
ble, extoHed, and almost adored, as the only 
patrons aifd protectors of truth and religion; 
men of any other disposition seeming, in compa- 
rison with these, to be luke-warm, mean-spirited, 
and cowardly. This fame and felicity, however, 
seldotn endures to the end; but all violence, 
unless it escapes the reiverses and changes of 
things by untimely d^ath, is commonly unproe- 
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perous in the issue: and if a change of afikirs 
iiappensy and that sect of religion. Which was 
persecuted and oppressed, gains strength iftid 
rises again ; then the zeal and warm endeavouri 
of this sort of men are condemned, their vei^ 
name becomes odious, and all their honours 
terminate in disgrace. 

As to the point that Diomed should be slain 
by his hospitable entertainer, this denotes that 
religious dissentions may cause treachery, bloody 
animosities and deceit, even between the nearest 
Yriends, 

That complaining or bewailing should not, in 
'80 enormous a case, be permitted to friends af« 
fected by the catastrophe, without punishment, 
includes this prudent admonition; that almost 
in all kinds of wickedness and depravity, men 
have still room left for commiseration, so that 
they who hate the crime, may yet pity the person, 
and bewail his calamity, from a principle of hu- 
manity and good-nature ; and to forbid the ov^r- 
Rowings and intercourses of pity upon such 
occasions, were the extremest of evils; yet in 
the cause of religion and impiety, the very com<- 
niserations of men are noted and suspeeted. 
On the other hand, the lamentations and com- 
plainings of the followers and attendants of 
Diomed, that is, of men of the same sect or 
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persuasion^ are usually very sweet, agreeable, 
and moving, like the dying notes of swans, or 
the birds of Diomed. This also is a noble and 
remarkable part of the allegory, denoting, that 
the last words of those who suffer for the sake 
t>f religion, strongly aflect and sway mens' 
minds, and leave a lasting impression upon the 
sense and memory.* 

*■ See the de Augments Scienliar* 
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POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY. 



«N<^««#^«^««V#W««^^##)#Mr##^#> 



THE FABLE OF ACTEON AND PENTHEUSt 

JDDKJUNBD 0» CURIOflTT, OR PRTIVO INTO TBS IBCftBlt 
OF FRIirCB, Ain> DIYDTB XttTJBBiai* 

The ancienti afford us two examines for sup-* 
pressing the impertioent curiosity of mankind^ 
lb diving into secrets, and imprudently longing 
and endeavouring to discover them. The one 
of these, b in the person of Acteon; and the 
other, in that of Pentheus. Acteon undesign* 
edly chancing to see Diana naked, was tamed 
into a stag, and torn to pieces by his owa 
laounds. And Pentheus desiring to pry into the. 
hidden mysteries of Bacchus's sacrifice, and 
climbing a tree for that purpose, was struck 
with a phrenzy. This phrenzy of Pentheus 
caused him to see things double, particularly 
tiie sun, and his own city Thebes, so that run- 
aing homewards, and immediately espying ano- 
ther niebes, he runs towards tiiat; and thus 
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continttes incessantly tending first to tbe one^ 
and then to the other^ without coming at either. 

EXPLANATION. 

The first of these fables may relate to the 
secrets of princes; an|l the second to divine 
mysteries. For they who are not intimate with 
a^prince, yet against his will have a knowledge 
«£ li]» secrets, inevitably incur his displeasure^ 
and therefore^ being awace that they ar^ singled 
out, and all opportunities watched against thenv 
they lead the life of a ^tag, full of fewcs and 
suspicions. It likewise frequently happens, thaC 
iheir servants and domestics accuse them, and 
plot dieir overthrow, in order to procure fiivoor 
with the prince: for whenever the fcii^ maui*^ 
fests his displeasure, the person it iails Upon 
must expect his servants to betray him^ and 
worry him down, as Acteon was worried bj^ hi» 



The punishment 'of Pentheus is of- another 
kind: for they who unmindful of their mortnl' 
State, rashly aspire to divine mysteries, by climlK- 
ing the heights of nature and philosophy^ here 
Represented by cHmbing^a tree; their late is 
perpetual inconstancy, perfrfexity, and inst^Uity 
df jadgment Tor as there is tMie light of m^* 
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hire, and another light that is diTine, they se^ 
as it were» two sans. And as the actions of 
li^, and the determinations of the willj^ depaid 
upon the understanding, they are distracted as 
much in<^inioh, as in will: and therefore judge 
very inconsistently, or contradictorily; and se* 
as it were Thebes double: for Thebes being the 
refuge and habitation of Pentheiis, here denotes 
file ends of actions : whence they know not what 
course to take, but remaining undetermined and 
unresolved in their views mkd designs, they are 
merely driven about by every sudden gust, «ad 
impuise of the mind.* 



IL 

*rHE FABLE OF THE GODS SWEAftINO B¥ 
THE RITBR STYX/ 

EXrLAXSVD OF NECESSTTT, IN THE OA'^BS Oft tOLBMN 
LEAGUES OP mtirCEB. . 

; The only solemn oath, by which the gods 
irrevocably obliged themselves, is a well known 
thing, and makes a part of many ancient fables^ 
To this oath they did not involve any celestial 
divinity, or divine attribute, but only called to 
witness the river Styx; which^ with many Me- 

rssar 

* See de Augmentis Sdcntiarunt. 

B 2 ' 
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milders, sarrdunds the infernal court of Dig. F^ 
this form alone« and none but this, was held 
inviolable and obligatory: and the punishmeat 
of falsifying it was, that dreaded one of being 
excluded, for a certain number of years, the 
table of the gods. 

[lEXPLANATlON. 

This ikble seems invented to shewtheiiahiiie 
of the compacts and confederacies of princes-; 
which, though ever so solemnly and religiously 
sworn to, prove but littlethe more binding for- 
ft: so that oaths in this case seem used, rather 
for decorum, reputation, and ceremony, than tor 
fidelity, security, and effectuating. And though 
these oaths H^ere strengthened with tiie bondu 
of affinity, which are ^the links and ties of nature^ 
and again, by mutual services and good offices, 
yet we see all this will generally give way to am- 
bition, convenience, and the thirst of power : the 
rather, because it is easy for princes, under vari- 
ous specious pretence^ to defend, disguise, and 
conceal their aihbitious desires, and insincerity ; 
having no judge to call them to account lliere 
is, however, one true and proper confirmation of 
their faith, though Ho y^elestial divinity; but, 
that great divinity of princes. Necessity ; or the 
danger of the state; and the securing of adv»9S 
tage. 
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This necessity is elegantly represented by Styx^ 
the fetal river, that can never be crossed back* 
And this deity it was» which Ipfaicrates, the Athe- 
nian, invoked in making a league : and because 
he roundly and openly avows what most others 
studiously conceal, it' may be proper to give his 
own words. Observing, that the Lacedemonians 
were inventing and proposing a variety of secu* 
vities, sanctions, and bonds of alliance, he inter* 
lupted them thus: ''There may indeed, my 
ftiends, be one bond and means of security be- 
tween ns ; and that is for you to demonstrate yo^ 
have delivered into our hands, such things air 
that if you had the greatest desire to burt us, 
you could not be able.'' Therefore, if the power 
4>f offending be taken away, or if by a breach 
of compact there- be danger of ' destruction or 
diminution to the state, or tribute, then it is that 
covenants will be ratified, and confirmed, as it 
were by the Stygian oath, whilst there remains 
an impending danger of being prohibited and 
excluded the banquet of the gods: by which 
expression the ancients denoted the rights and 
prerogatives, the affluence and the felicities o£ 
empire and dominion.* 

• See ie Jtugnuntis Scientiarum^ 
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THS f ABU OF JUPITER AND METIS | 

■XTLAOnED OF PRDICB AlTD THEIR COUVCn.. 

The ancient poets fd«t« that J^fer took 
Metis to wife» whose name plainly deoote» cotm- 
sel; and that she being pregnant hy hint, maA 
he perceiving it, would by no means wait the 
time of her delivery ; bnt directly devoured her & 
whence hioiself also became pregnant* and .was 
delivered in a wonderful mamier; for h^ front 
his head or bfain, lupoiight forth Psilaa armedw 

BXPLANATIOKi 

This fiible, which in its literal sense iqppears) 
monstrously absurd, seems to contain a state 
secret; and shews with what art kings nsnal^ 
oarry themselves towards their council, in Oiiem 
to inreserve their own authority and m^iesty^ not 
only inviolate, but so as to have it nmffa6eA 
and heightened among the people. For kiiig|& 
eouBBOttly link themselves, as it were in a nop*; 
tial bond, to their council, and ddiberale and 
communicate with them after a prudent and 
laudable custom, upon matters of t^ greatest 
importance; at the same time, justly conceiving 
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this no diminution of Uieir majesty : but wIicd 
the matter once ripenn to a decree, or order* 
which is ^ kind ot birth, the king then sitffers the 
council to go on no further* lest the act should 
seem to depend upon their pleasure. Now there- 
fore, the king usually assumes to himself wbat*^ 
ever was wrought, elaborated, or formed, as it* 
were, in the womb of the council, (unless it be a 
matter of an invidious nature, which he is sure 
to put from him) so that the decree and the 
execution shall seem to flow from himself. And. 
as this decree, or execution, proceeds with pru- 
dence, and power, so as to imply necessity, it ir 
elegantly wrapt up under the figure of Pallas 
^rmed. 

' Nor are kings content to have this seem the 
effect of their own authority, free-will, and un- 
controlable choice, unless they also take the 
whole honour to themselves, and make the 
people imagine that all good and wholesome de- 
crees proceed entirely from their own head; that 
m, their own sole praden^e and judga)eot» 
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IV, 
THB FABLE OF BNJDYMIOK ^ 

KKFLAIHED OF COURT FATOUIUTBS. 

The goddess Luna, is said to have &llen in 
love with the shepherd Endymion, and to have 
carried on her amours with him, in a new and 
singular manner : it being her custom, whilst he 
lay reposing in a native cave, under Mount Lat- 
mus, to descend frequently from her sphere, en-> 
joy his company whilst he slept, and then go up 
to heaven again. And all this while, Endy* 
mion*s fortune was no way prejudiced by his un« 
active and sleepy life-; the goddess causing his 
flocks to thrive, and grow so exceeding numerous, 
that none of the bther shepherds could compare 
with him, 

EXPLANATION, 

This hhlt seems to describe the tempera and 
dispositions of princes, who being thoughtful and 
suspicious, do not easily admit to their privacies 
such men as are prying, curious, and vigiUuit, or 
as it were sleepless ; but rather such as are of ah 
easy, obliging nature, and indulge them in their 
pleasures, without seeking any thing farther: 
but seeming ignorant, insensible, or as it were 
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Killed asleep before them. Princes usually treat 
such persons iamiliarly; and quitting their throne 
like Luna, think they may with] safety unbosom 
to them. This temper was very remarkable in 
Tiberius, a prince extremely difficult to please ; 
and who had no favourites but those who perfect" 
ly understood his way, and at the same time^ 
obstinately dissembled their knowledge, ahnost to 
a degree of stupidity. 

The cave is not improperly mentioned in the 
ikble; it being a common thing for the favourites 
of a prince to have their pleasant retreats, whi- 
ther to invite him by way of relaxation, though 
without prejudice to their own fortunes: these 
favourites usually making a good provision for 
themselves. 

For though their prince should not, perhaps, 
promote them to dignities, yet, out of real affec- 
tion, and not only for convenience, they gene-* 
rally feel the enriching influence of his bounty. 
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THB FABLE OF NEMESIS s 
axruAVBD ov tbk rbtbmjb of vo«nnve» 

NsMBftis is represented as a goddess ven^ 
rated by all ; bat feared by the powerful aiid tbe 
fiMrtunate. She b said to be the daughter of Nos 
and Oceantts. She is drawn with wings, and a 
crown; a javelin of ash in her right hand; m 
glass containing Ethiopians in her left; and rid* 
ing upon a stag* 

EXPLANATION, 

Thb frble receives this explanati<m. The word 
Nemesis manifestly signifies revenge, or retribu^ 
tion : for the office of thu goddess consisted iu 
interposing, like the Roman tribunes, with aa 'I 
ibrbid it,' in all courses of constant and perpctiud 
felicity: so as not only to chastise haughtiness^ 
but also to repay, even innocent and moderate 
happiness with adversity : as if it were decreed^ 
that none of the human race should be admitted 
to the banquet of the gods, but for sport And> 
indeed, to read over that chapter of Pliny^ 
wherein he has collected tbe miseries and misfor- 
tunes of Augustus Caesar, whom of all mankind 
one would judge most fortunate ; as he had a 
certain art of using and etyoying prosperity, with 
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a mind no way tumid, l^t, effeminatt, ooiifiised» 
4>r melancholic; one cannot but think this a Terjr 
^reat and powerful goddess, who could britig 
auch a victim to her altar.* 

The parents of this goddess were Oceanus and 
N6x; that is, the fluctuating change of things^ 
«nd the obscure and secret divine decrees. The 
changes of things are aptly represented by the 
ocean, on account of its perpetual ebbing a&d 
lowing ; and secret providence is justly express- . 
ed by night Even the heathens have observed 
this secret Nemesis of the night; or the dif> 
ference betwixt divine and human judgmentf 

Wings are given to Nemesis, because of the 
«udden and unforeseen changes of things; for, 
from the earliest account of time, it has been 
common for great and prudent men to kM by the 
dangers they most despised. Thus Cicero, wh^ 
admonished by Brutus of the infidelity and ran- 
cour of Octavius, coolly wrote back, " I cannot, 
however, but be obliged to you, Brutus, as J 
ought, for informing me, though of such a trifle/' 

Nemesis also has her crown, by reason of the 



• As she also brought the aothor himself. 
f •« Gadit Riphens, jastissfmtis i 

*^ Qui fait ex Teucru, & servaatisiuaiis jDq^ai : 

* ** I>iis.l4iter viiaa*" 
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invidioos and maUgnaiit nature of the vulgar, 
who generally rejoice, triom]^, and crown her, 
at the M of the fortunate, and the fM>werful. 
And for the javelin in her right hand, it has re- 
gard to those whom she has actually struck and 
transfixed. But whoever escapes her stroke, or 
feels not actual calamity or misfortune, she A 
fiights with a black and <iismal sight in her left 
hand : for doubtless^ mortals on the highest pinar- 
^ cle of felicity, have a prospect of death, diseases, 
calamities, perfidious friends, undermining ene- 
mies, reverses of fortune, &c. represented by the 
Ethiopians in her glass. Thus Virgil, with great 
elegance, describing the battle of Actium^ says of 
Cleopatra, that, '* She did not yet perceive th^ 
two asps behind her;''* but soon after, which 
way soever she turned, she saw whole troops of 
Ethiopians still before her. 

Lastly, it is significantly added, that Nemesis 
rides upon a stag, which is a very long-lived 
creature ; for though, perhaps, some by an un- 
timely death in youth, may prevent or escape 
this goddess, yet they who enjoy a long flow of 
happiness and power, doubtless, become subject 
to her at length, and are brought to yield. 



• ** Regioa in mediis patrio vocat Agmioa sislro ; 
** Necdom etiam geminos a tergo mpidtaogua/ 
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VI. 
THE FABLE OP CYCLOPS' DEATH 3 

EXPLAn^ED OF BASE COURT OFFIERS. 

It is related that the Cyclops, for their sava(ge% 
nesfl and cruelty, were by Jupiter first thrown into 
Tartarus, and there condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment: but that afterwards Tellus persuaded 
Jupiter it would be for his service to release 
them, and employ them in forging thunder-bolts» 
and other in&truments of terror, with a frightful 
and continual din of the anvil. 

It happened long after, tliat Jupiter wasdis-* 
pleased with iEsculapius, the son of Apollo, for 
having, by the art of medicine, restored a dead 
man to life: but concealing his indignation, be- 
cause the action in itself was pious and illustri^ 
ous, he secretly incensed the Cyclops against 
him, who, without remorse, presently slew him 
with their thunder-bolts: in revenge whereof, 
Apollo, with Jupiter's connivance, shot them all 
dead with his arrows. 

EXPLANATION. 

This feble seems to point at the behaviour of 
priuces, who having cruel, bioody, and opprcs*^ 
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$ive miniflters, first punish and di^laee them; 
but afterwards, by the advice of Tellus, that is» 
some earthly-minded and ignoble person, employ 
them again, to serve a turn, when there is occa- 
sion for cruelty in execution, or severity in ex- 
action: but these ministers being base in tEeir 
nature, whet by their former disgrace, and weU 
aware of what is expected from them, use double 
diligenee in their office; till proceeding unwarily^ 
and over-eager to gain &vour, they sometimes 
from the private nods, and ambiguous orders of 
their prince, perform some odious and execrable 
action. When princes, to decline the envy them- 
selves, and knowing they shall never want sack 
tools at their beck, drop them, and give them up 
to the friends and followers of the injured per* 
«on ; thus exposing them, as sacrifices to revenge 
and popular odium : whence with great applause^, 
acclamations, and good wishes to the princci. 
these miscreants at last meet with their desert. 
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VIL 

THP FABLE OF THE GIANTS SISTER^ 
ekplajubd of pubuc detraction. 

. The poets relate, that the giants, produced 
from the earth, made war upon Jupiter, and tb^ 
other gods ; but were repulsed and conquered bj 
thunder : whereat the earth, provoked, brought 
forth Fame, the youngest sister of the giants, in 
revenge for the death of her sons. i 

EXPLANATION. 

The meaning of the fable seems to be this : 
The earth denotes the nature of the vulgar, who 
are always swelling aad rising against their 
rulers, and endeavouring at changes. This dis^ 
position getting a fit opportunity, breeds rebels 
9Bd traitors ; who, with impetuous rage, threat* 
en and <;ontrive the overthrow and destruction of 
princes. 

And when brought under and subdued, the 
same vile and restless nature of the people, im^ 
patient of peace, produces rumours, detraction^ 
slanders, libels, &c« to blacken those in authori-^ 
ty : so that rebellious actions, and seditious ni« 
mours, differ not in origin or stock, but only as it 
wereib sex; treasons, and rebellions, being the 
brothers; and scandal, or detraction, .the sisten 
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VIII. 
THE FABLE OF TYPHONj 

EXPLADTBD OF REBEtXIOK. 

Thb fable runs, that Juqo, enraged at Jupf^ 
ter*s biio^ng forth Pallas without her assistaaoe, 
incessantly solicited all the gods and. goddesses^*^ 
that she might produce without Jupiter: smd 
having by violence and importunity obtained the 
grant, she struck the earth, and thence imme- 
diateiy sprung up Typhon, a huge and dreadful 
monster, whom she committed to the nursing of 
a serpent* As soon as he was grown up, this 
monster waged war on Jupiter, and taking him' 
prisoner in the battle, carried him away on his 
shoulders, into a remote and obscure, quarter: 
and there cutting out the sinews of his hands and 
feet, he bore them off, leaving Jupiter behind 
miserably maimed and maiigled. 

But Mercury afterwards stole these sinews from 
Typhon, and restored them to Jupiter. Hence, 
recovering his strength, Jupiter again pursues the 
monster ; first wounds him with a stroke of his 
thunder, when serpents arose from the blood of 
the wound: and now the monster being dis- 
mayed, and taking to flight, Jupiter next darted 
Mount £tna upon him, and crushed him witk 
the weight. 
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SXPLANATIOK« 



This feble seems designed to express the vari- 
ous fates of kings, and the tunis that rebellions 
somelimes take, in kingdoms. For princes may 
be justly esteemed married to their states, as Ju- 
piter to Juno: but it sometimes happens, that 
being depraved by long wielding of the sceptre^ 
and growing, tyrannical, th^ would engross aU 
to themselves ; and slighting the counsel of their 
senators and nobles, conceive by themselves; 
that is, govern according to their own arbitrary 
will and pleasure. This inflames the people^ 
and makes them endeavour to create and set up 
some head of their own. Such designs are ge- 
nerally set on foot by the secret motion and in- 
stigation of the peers and nobles ; under whose 
connivance the common sort are prepfured for 
risbg; whence proceeds a swell in the state, 
which is appositely denoted by the* nursing of 
Typhon. This growing posture of affairs is fed 
by the natural depravity, and malignant disposi- 
tion of the vulgar, which to kings is an envenom- 
ed serpent. And now the disaffected, uniting 
their force, at length break out into open. rebel- 
lion, which, producing infinite mischiefs, both to 
prince and people, is represented by the hor- 
rid aqd multiplied deformity of Typhop, witb 
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his hundred heads, denoting the divided powers ; 
his flaming mouths, denoting fire and devasta- 
tion; his girdles of. snakes, denoting seiges «id 
destruction ; his iron hands, slaughter and crueU 
tv; his eagle's talons, rapine and plunder; his 
plumed body, perpetual rumours, contradictory 
accounts, <&c. And sometimes these rebellions, 
grow so high, that kings are obliged, as if carried 
0n the backs of the rebels, to quit the throne^ 
and retire to some remote and obscure part of 
their dominions, with the loss of their sinews^ 
both of money and majesty. 

But if liow they prudently bear this reverse ot 
fortune, they may, in a short time, by the as9i»« 
lance of Mercury, recover their sinews again ^ 
that is, by becoming moderate and afiable ; re« 
ooDciling the minds and affections of the people^ 
to them» by gracious i^eeches, and prudent pro^ 
clamations, which wUl win over the sul^ect 
ehearfi^liy to afford new aids and supplies, anct 
add fresh vigour to authority. But prudent and 
vrary princes here seldom incline to try their for- 
tune by a war, yet do their utmost, by some 
grand exploit, to crush the reputation of th^ 
rebels: and if the attempt succeeds, the rebeb» 
conscious of the wound received, and distrustful 
of their cause, first betake themselves to broken 
and empty threats, like the hissings. of serpents; 
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aod next, when matters are grown desperate, 
to flight. And now, when they thus begin to 
shrink, it is safe and seasonable for kings to 
pursue them with their forces, and the whole 
strength of the kingdom ; thus effectually quash- 
ing and suppressing them, as it were by th^ 
height of a mountain. 



IX. 

THE FABLE OF ACHELOUS ; 
wsrtJkSKBm ow wAm« vr intauov^ 

The ancients relate, that Hercules and Aehe« 
lous being rivals in the courtship of Deiamra,' 
(he matter was contested by single combat: when 
Acfaelous having transformed himself, a» he had- 
power to do, into various shapes, by way of trial r 
«l length, in the form of a fierce wild bull, pre-r 
pares himself for the fight: But Hercules stitt 
retains his human shape, engages sharply with 
him» and in the issue broke off one of the buU'a 
herns; and now Achelous in great pain and 
fright, to redeem his horn, presents Hercules' 
ivith the cornu-copia. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable relates to military expeditions and 
preparations : for the preparation of war on the 
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defensive side, here denoted by-Achelous, ap^ 
pears in various shapes, whilst the invading side 
has but one simple form ; consisting either in aa 
army, or perhaps a fleet. But the country that 
expects the invasion, is employed infinite ways ; 
in fortifying towns, blockading passes, rivers, 
and ports; raising soldiers; disposing garrisons ; 
building and breaking down bridges; procoring 
aids; securing provisions,, arms, ammunition, &c» 
So. that there ap|>ears a new face of things everj 
day; and* at length when the country is suffix 
ciently fortified and prepared, it represents to the 
life, the form, and threats of a fierce, fightiBg 
bull 

On the other side, the invader presses on to^ 
the fight, fearing to be distressed in an enemy's 
<^ountry. And if after the battle he remains mas- 
ter of the field, and has now broke, as it were^ 
the born of his enemy,. the besieged, of course, 
retire inglorious, affrighted, and dismayed, to 
their strong Jbold ; there endeavouring to secure 
themselves, and repair their strength; leavings. 
f|t the same time, their country a prey to the 
conqueror: which is well expressed by the AiQal> 
tbeanhorn, or cornu-copia. 
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X. 

T&B FABLE OF DJEDALUS; 

EXPLAINED 09 ARTS AND AftTISTB IN KINflDOMS AND 
STATBI. 

The ancients hiive left m a description ot 
neclianical skill, industry, and curious arts con- 
Terted to ill uses, in tfae person of Daedalus; fi 
most ingenious biit execrable artist. Thb Dte- 
dfdiis was banished forihe murder of his brother 
artist and rival: jet found a kind reception iti 
hb banishment, from the kings and states where 
he came. He raised many incomparable edi- 
fices to the honour of the gods, and invented 
many new contrivances for the beautifying and 
emobling of cities and public places; but still 
he vvas most fitmous for wicked invetitions. A- 
mong the rest he contrived ths engine for satis* 
fying the monstrous lust of Pasiphae'with a bull; 
wherein, by his abominable industry and destruc- 
tive genius, he assisted to the fsital and infamous 
production of the monster Minotaun that de- 
Tourer of promising youths. Andth^n, to cover 
one mischief with another, and provide for the 
security of this mohster, he invented and built 
a labyrinth; a work infamous for its end and 
^design, bttt^idinirable and prodigious for furtufid 
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workmanship. After this, that he might tiot 
only be celebrated for wicked inventions, but 
be sought after, as wetl for prevention, as for 
instruments of mischief, he formed that ingenious 
device of his clue, which led directly through all 
the windings of the labyrinth. This Dsedalus 
was persecuted by Minos, with the utmost seve- 
rity, diligence, and enquiry ; but he always foun<f 
tefuge and means of escaping. Lastly, endea- 
vouring to teach his son, Teams, the art of fly- 
ing, the novice trusting too much to his wings, 
fell from his towering flight, and was drowned in 
the sea. 

' EXPLANATION. 

• TPhe sense of the fable runs thus. It first de- 
motes envy ; which is continually upon the watch, 
and strangely prevails among excellent artificers; 
fbr no kind of people are observed to be more 
implacably and destructively envious to one ano* 
ther than these. 

' In the next place, it observes an impolitic and 
improvident kind of punishment inflicted upon 
Daedalus, that of banishment; for good work* 
men are gladly received every where: so that 
banishment to an excellent artificer, is scarce' 
any puniiAiment at all ; whereas other conditioitii ' 
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ttViie ctnnot easily flourish fiom home. For 
the admiration of artists is propagated and in^ 
eiieased among foreigners and strangers; it being 
a principle in the minds of men, to slight and 
^pise the mechanical operators of their ownt 
nation^ 

The succeeding part of the fable is plain, eoD« 
tserning the use of mechanic arts, whereto human 
life stands greatly indebted ; as receiving froi» 
Ikis^ treasury numerous particulars for the sendee 
«f religion, the ornament of civil society, and 
the whole provision and apparatus of life; but 
then the s»ne magaaine supplies iastrumen^ of 
test, cruelty, and death. For, not to aientioii 
the arts of luxury and debauchery, we plainly 
nee bow hi the business of exquisite poisons^ 
gnfis, engines of war> and such kind of destruc* 
tive inventions, exceed the cruelty and barbaritj 
of the miaotaur bimself* 

' Th&additioa of the labyrinth contains a beau- 
^iil allegory, representing the nature cf me* 
^hanic arts in general: for idl ingenious and ac' 
curate mechanical inventions may be conceived 
as a lafa^ripth, which, by reason of thek subtiU* 
ty, intricacy, crossing, and interfering with one 
smother, and the apparent resemblances they 
Ittee.among themselves, scarce aiiy powered the 
jadgmflDl can uamvel wid dibtiiigiiish; so tltf4» 
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tt<^y are t>Qfy to be understood and traced by ^e 
clue of etpetiettce.* 

It is iQQ less prudently added, that he Who in- 
tented the windings of the labyrinth, should also 
shew the use and management of the clue : for 
mechanical arts have an ambiguous or double 
use; and serve as well to produce as to prevent 
mbchifef and destruction ; so that their virtue al* 
most destroys or Unwinds itself. 

Uitiaw^l arts, and indeed frequently arts 
diemselves, are persecuted by Minos, that is> by 
laws, which prohibit and forbid their use among 
the people: but notwithstanding this, they are 
kid, conc^led, retained, and every where find 
reception and skulking^pkces ; a thing well obi- 
served by Tacitus of the astrdogers and for- 
tune^lers df bis time. " The^e,'' says he, am 
a kind of men that will dways be prohibited, and 
yet will always be retained in our city." 

^ Slit lastly, all unlawful and vain sdts, of what 
kihd soever, lose their jreputation in tract of 
time; grow contentiptible and perish, through 
their over-ccmfidence, like Icarus, being com- 
monly unable to perform what they boasted. 



'* In this light we are to consider all the fnmitnre anfl 
.^IpaFBttts of Shops, Warehoases, and Me^aaiae^ 
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Aad to lay the troth, such aads are better sup^ 
pressed by their owu Tain pretensions, tkaii 
checked or restfained by the bridle €i Uws.* 



THB 7ABLE OF PAN| 
)EZFLAnrBD or itatorjii. rHiLoaopirrr 

1*HB ancients have with great exactness^ 
delineated universal nature, under the person of 
Pan. They leave his origin doubtful: some 
asserting him the son of Mercury; and others 
the common offspring of all Penelope's suitors* 
The latter supposition doubtless occasioned 
tome later writers to entitle this ancient fable^ 
Penelope: a thing frequently practbed, whea 
the earlier relations are applied to more modem 
characters and persons ; though sometimes witk 
great absurdity and ign(»ance; as in the present 
' case: for Pan was one of the ancientest gods. 



9 Hi^ aiithor*s EBBayilure wrttingB nearly of Che laiii^ 
' kind with the present, tho«};h more reserved, and guard- 
ed. Indeed he seems scarce any where to speak his sen* 
] timents with so great freedom and perspicuity, as under 
the pretext or intention of explaining these ancient fablesr 
for which reason, this piece may deserve to be the mmm- 
' Tf»dj hy such as ddire tounderBtud tb« rc^ of hiswoiJLf. 
F 
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mi iMig Mbre tl^ time of tJlyties: Usides, 
Penelope was ^eserailed by afttiqaity for her na- 
tronal chastky. k Mwd twt will iMiTe him llie 
issue of Jupiter and Hybris, that is reproach. 
But whatever his erigiii was, -the destinies are al- 
lowed his sisters. 

He is described by antiquity with pyramidal 
horns, readbing up to keaven, a vough aud shag* 
gy body, a very long beard, of a biform figure, 
human above, half brute below, ending in goaf a 
feet His arms, or ensigns of power, are» a pipe 
in his left hand, composed of seven reeds; in his 
fight a crook; and he wore for bis mantle % 
leopard's skin. 

His attributes and titles were, the god of 
hunters, shepherds, aad all the rural inhabtian^^ 
president of the mountains; mid after Mercury 
the next messenger of the gods. He was als^ 
held the leader and ruler of the nympths, who 
continually danced and frisked about him, at- 
tended with the Satyrs, and their elders the 
^eni. He had also the power of strfttng telrroTB*'' 
^qMcially sueh as weie vnn and wpentMiafr^ 
lAencethey^came to be called panic terrors. 

Tew actions are recorded of hiipj only a prin«* 
ei|Mdi one j|, that Jbe^sbaltoKed Cupid sit wrest- 
Ipn^ aftd was weasted. He also -oi^lMd Aft 
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Kflfate ftrtiier of hiiii» tbit wken Cars gw«tio( 
dhflPBiohtp for the mpe of PiOMrpiiic;. liid her* 
«df, and all tbe gods took the utmost pains to 
fiofl her, bj^ going out diftrent ways for ^tbal 
INiriNHeb Pan only had the good fiHtnnn t«» sMot 
ber, as he was hunitii^ and discovered her to 
the rest He likewise had the assnraiM^ to 
rival Apollo in music ; and in the judgment of 
Midas was preferred; but the judge had, HMMigh 
with great privacy and sectesy, a pair of aasee 
aars fastened on him for his sentenee. 
. There is veiy little said of his amours; whidi 
may seem strange among such a multitude el 
gods, so profas^y amorous. He is only lepovt* 
ed to have been very fond of Echo, who was also^ 
esteemed hi9 wife; and one nymph more, called 
^yriwi, with the love of whom Cupid inflamod 
him for Us insolent challenge. 

Iastl^» Pan had no descendant which also ift 
« wonder, when the male gods were so extremely 
prolifio; only he was the reputed fother of n ser-* 
taat girl, odled lambe, who used to divert stmft* 
gem with her ridiculous pfattHng stories. 

This fiible is perhaps the noblest of all anti- 
quity ; and pregnant with the mysteries and se- 
crets of nature. Pan, as the name iinports, re- 
presents the universe^ about whose origin there 
are two oyiokmi^ vix ; that it either 4pnu|g from 
F 2 
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IfereHfy/ that ib, tibe divine word, acoordiitgiNi 
the Bcriptures, and philosophical divines: orfiotn 
the confused seeds of things. For they who al- 
low only one beginning of all things, either as- 
icribe it te God; or if they suppose a Aiaterial 
beginning, acknowledge it to be various in its 
powers; so that the whole dispute comes to Ih^e 
two points, viz. either that nature proceeds from 
Mercury, or from confused mixture, aocordiog 
to the hbleJ* 

The third ori^n of Pan seems borrowed 'by 
the Gr^ks from the Hebrew mysteries, either by 
nea^ of the Egyptians, or otherwise; for it re« 
lates to the state of the world, not in its firftt 
creation, but as madesubject to death and cor- 
ruption after the £ill: and in this state it was, 
and remains the offspring of God imd sin, ^r 
Jupiter and reproach. And therefore these three 
several accounts of Pan*s birth miiy seem true, 
if duly distinguished in respect of things and 
times. For this Pan, or the 'universal <natai^ 
of things whicih we view "and contemplate, bari 
its origin from the divine word, and con^s* 



• Namqae caoebat uti magnum per inana coacta 
Semina terranimque animteque marifiqae fuissentf 
£t liquid! simul ignis ; Sc his exordia primis 
MOnnia, & ipse tener vaodi concieverit 0itlil8« 
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•d- matter, first* created by God himself;' witir.^ 
tlie subsequent introduction of sin, and coase^ 
quently corruption. i 

The destinies, or the natures and fates of things^ 
9re justly made Pan's listers: as the. chain of. 
natural causes links together the rise, duration^ 
And corruption;. the exaltation, degeneration, and 
workings r the processes, the effects, and change^ 
of all that can any way happen to things^ . 

Horns are given him, broad at the roots, bnl^ 
narrow and sharp a-top, because the nature of 
all^lihings seem pyramidal; for individuals are^ 
infinite; but being collected into a vs^riety of 
ypecies, .they rise up into kinds ; and these again, 
ascend^ and are contracted into generab;. till alr^ 
length nature-may seem collected to a point. And 
no wonder if Pan's horns reach to the heavens^ 
since the sublimities of nature, or abstract ideas^ 
reach in a manner to things divine : for there is a 
short and ready passage- from metaphysics to na^ 
t^ral theology.. 

Pan's body, or the body of nature, is, witb- 
great propriety and elegance, painted shaggy 
and hairy; as representing the rays of things: 
forjnys are as the hair, or fleece of nature; and 
miKre or less worn by all bodies. This evidently*, 
appears in visidn; and in all effects or opera-, 
tipins at a distance: for )vbateyer oj^erates thusM 

F a . 
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ttfty be pooperly said to emit rwf$** But par- 
tiinikfly Ibefaetrdof Rutiiexceedisf liMig* be- 
cause the rays of the celestial bodies penetrate 
aad act to a prodigious distance; and the sua 
hiauel^ viken clouded oa its upper part^ iqppeara 
to the ^e bearded. 

AgaiB» the body of ■atnre is jusdy described 
biSmii* becBuae i^ the diference between its sii» 
perior or inferior parts; as Hie former^ tor thw 
Itaaiity, n^iuiacily of motion^ and inflneace over 
Ike eautfa* any be pioperiy r^resented by ihe 
hnman figure.; and tiie bitter, beeause of their 
disorder, irregoUrity, and subjection to the ce^ 
ksdal bodies^ aoe by the bnital* This bifmn 
iguitt also lepieseBls the participation of ono 
^Kciea with another; ibr there iqppear to be no 
vm^e natures; bat ail participate or co^sirt of 
tapo: thus man baa somewhatof the brute, the 
braete aomewfaat of the plant, the plant soaMwfaat 
or the niaeral; so that all oatuia} bodies have 
really two faces; or consist of a superior and an 
inferior species. 

There lies a curious dkgopf in the nuikiog of 

t, Ah. fi . ti iki .tu ; .1 ii' i ' 

« Thb ia alirays nppMed te case ia tidoo ; to tint 
the matt»wMrf.lf!fii denowtratioos in opiicf, pvoctttiM^ 
upon it. AiiA lieace we may tlie better widerstand tjie 
■teanini; of the Author, when he mentions^ m he IY<\p 
^oenfly daei, the rays of thiap. 
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Pto gqt^b4o6ted; on aceount of tiie SKitioB of 
ascent whitsh tile teifestrial bodies havb towavdr 
the air and heavens : lor the goat ia a dambcring 
creature, that delights in climbiBg up roeka and 
precipices : and in the same manner, the matCeiv 
destined to this lowctr globe stron^Jr a£^ct to^ 
nse upwards; as appears from the clouds add 
9ieteors. 

. Pan's arms, or the ensigns he bean in hit 
hands, are of two kinds; tiie one an emblem oi 
harmony, the other of en^re. His pipe, oom«» 
posed of seven reeds, plainly denotes the con- 
sent and harmony, or the concords and discoid* 
of things, produced by the motion of the sevetf 
planets. His crook also contains a fine repreiea- 
tation of the ways of nature ; which are paitly 
straight, and partly crooked : thus the staff hav*^ 
ing an extraordinary bend towards the top, de« 
ndtes^ that die works of divine Providence aiv 
generally brought about by remote mieanis, or ils 
a circuit; as if somewhat else were intebded» 
rather, than the efi^ct produced, as ia the send* 
ing of Joseph uto Egypt, &c. So likewise in bn* 
n^an government, they who sit at the belni, ma- 
nage and wind the people moro successfully, by 
pretext and oblique courses, than they conld by 
such as are direct and straight; so that in eiBcct 
ail sceptres are crooked a-top. 
F 4 
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Vtax*% muitle^ or cloathing, is with great iilge^ 
tiuity made of a leopard's skin ; because of the 
spots it has : for, in Vke manner, the heavens are 
sprinkled with stars, the sea with islands, the 
earth with flowers, and almost each particoiav 
thing is variegated, or wears a mottled coat. 

The office of Pan could not be more lively el^ 
pressed, than by making him the god of hunters t 
for every natural action, every motion and pro- 
cess, is no other than a chace : thus arts and sci-' 
eaoes hunt out their works ; and human schemes 
abd counsels, their several ends: and all living 
creatures either hunt out their aliment, pursue 
their prey, or seek their pleasures.; and this in at 
skilful and sagacious manner.* He is. also stileit 
the god of the rural inhabitants ; because men in 
diis situation live more according to nature, diao^ 
they do in cities and courts, which corrupt theib 
with effeminate arts. He is likewise particularly 
•tiled President of the mountains, because ia, 
Hiountains and lofty places, the nature of things^ 
lies more open and exposed to the eye and the 
understanding. 

In his being called tiie messenger of the gods^ 
next after Mercury, lies a divine allegcMy; as» 

* Ji^articularly the meteors and celestial bodies; whence 
otMervatories for astronomy, meteoiolo^, &c. Sfic tbfr 
ivitbor's New AtlantiSi, 
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Mxtufter the word of God, the image of ifcer^ 
world is the herald of the divine power and wisK - 
dom ; according to the expcess^on of the Psalm- 
ist » ** The heavens declare the glory of God, an4 
the firmament sheweth his handy-woi^*'? 

Pan is delighted with, the company of tha 
nymphs; that b, the soub of all living creatures > 
are tfie delight of the world ; .and he is. properly 
called their governor, because each of, them foU 
lows its own nature as a leader; and all dancec 
about their, own respective rings, vnth infinite 
variety, and never-ceasing. moti<Mii And witb 
these continually' join the Satyrs and Sileni, that 
is. Youth and Age ; for all tUngs have a kind of 
young, chearful,. and dancing, time ; and again 
their time of slowness,, totteringi and creeping^ 
And whoever, in a true, light 'Considers the moi. 
tions. and endeavours of both these ages, like 
another Democritus,' will perhaps find them as 
lOddand stcange,. as the gesticulations and antic 
motions of the Satyrs and Sileni. / 

The power he had of striking terrors, contains 
a very, sensible doctrine ; for nature has implan&> 
-edfear in all living creatures; as well to keep 
them from risquing their lives, as to guard against 
injuries and violence: and yet this nature, or 
passion keeps not its bounds ; but with just and 
^piofitfible fears, always mixes such as are. vai|i-. 
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mad maskB ;' m tluit dl ^himgh if wt eovtd ace 
tbeir insides, would appear fall of pamc terrats. 
Thua nMadLindy pai1icaIarl3F tile Tidgary labour 
vader a high degree of sup^ntkioD ; vi^icfa is 
nothing inoie than a pame dread tiiat principally 
feigns in vssettled'asd thMblesoaae times. 

The preanmptiQOiQf Pan, kt cballengiqg Capid 
to the eonflid; deno^^es that matter has an appe> 
the, and tendteoy to a dissiolutiott of the world; 
and Ming bade to its first ohoos again ; unkas 
Ais depi^vity, and iaclittation were restrained 
and sahdued hya nioae powerM concord and 
agreement of things, properly expressed by Uuft 
^ Cnpid: it is therefore well for mankind, aivl 
the state of all things, that Pan was thrown and 
eonqnertd' in the stmg^e,* 

His catching and detaining Typhon in the nel, 
iftqiuies a similar explaantiioa ; ios whatcfver vast 
and nnusoal swells, wUeh the word T^phan ai^- 
sttes, may somdimes be rused in nadure^ as in 

* These kind of explanations may appear like forced 
accommodatloM, to basty aad javcaile miadt: biit pei- 
Mp« will ha^^ a greater eieci upon sober aad pluioi^ 
pbical natuixs, versed io the kaowledfo of mea and 
things. It certainly requires a knowledge of history, 
depth in philosophy, and a mature judgment, to discover 
the origio, the intention, and use of the ancient mytholo- 
sfy. S*e.tle aathor*« Crhi4|tte apoa the laljjaetj prefixM 
to the Sapientia Veterom. 
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tlw M, the gIomU, thecartii, or tke like; jtt 
mlare oalckeB, entmi^eBy and hohh dl such onl* 
ngea.BBd iMnrrectionB in bcr iii»trio8ble bH» 
wore as it were of adananl* 

lint part of tlie fiiUe^ wlikh attribntet tbe 
discovery of lost C«res to Pao^ fiMst he vtat 
bunting; a bappiaass denied, the other god% 
thoagh they dUigentfy md expressly soagM har^ 
contains aaexoeediag just and prwknt admndh 
lioa; via* tfai^ weare not to expect the diseofcry 
of tUnp useful in coounon life, as that of ooi% 
deiMoted by Ceves> from abstraat: philosophka^ 
as if these were the gods of the- fitstnrdcr ; n% 
•nt thou^ yon used yoor utSMit «0de«?o«its.thas 
way; but only froai Pan^ that is, a sagaeiQin^a^ 
perience and general knowledge of nature; which 
is often found even by accident^ tojitttmble^vatt 
auch diacoveries, whils^<tbe pursuit waadireetad 
another way« 

Tbe event of bis conleodhng with Apolla in 
MUsic, affords us an usefol iustructiony that auiy 
help to humble the human reason and jud^aenl, 
which is too a^t to bqast, and glory in itself. 
There seems to be two kinds of harmooy; the 
one of divine Providence, tbe other of human 
reason: but thegovermnent of tbe^ worlds tbe 
adaiuaistratipu of iti ai^irs, and the move seoptt 
divme judgments, sound harsh and diissoiiattt to 
human ears, or human judgment; and though 
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<|ii9 ipioraiice be jastly reworded with uses t«mf 
yet they are put on and wore, not openly, but 
irith great tecies^ : nor is the deformity of the 
thing seen or observed by the vulgar. 

We must not find it strange if no amours are 
fetoted of Pan» .besides his.manriage with £ciM>:r 
for nature enjoys itself, and in itself all otbec 
things: he that loves, desires eiyoyment: but m 
profusion there is no room for desire : and th^e- 
fore Pan, remaining content with himself, has no 
passion, unless it be fot discourse, which is well 
shadowed out by Echo, or talk ; or when it is 
more accurate, by Syrinx, or writing.* But Echo 
makes a most excellent wife for Pan, as being o^^ 
other than genuine philosophy, which faithfully 
repeats, his words : or only transcribes exactly as 
aature dictates; thus representing the true image 
and reflection of the world* without adding a 
tittle, r 

It tends also to the support and perfection of 
Pan or nature, to be without offspring; for tli« 
world degenerates in its parts, and not in the way 



' * Observe that Syrinx, signides a reed, or the ancient 
pea. 

t The author always endeaTovrs to place himself in 
.tbb situation, and accordingly calls himself, and is called 
by others, the secretary of nature. See Sir Henry Wotton's 
liCtter to the iiord Bacon, in the ReliqoiaB Wpttonianiat,. 
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iof a wliole; as ^irantiDg a body external to itseli^ 
therewith to generate. 

Lastly/ for the supposed or furious prattling 
daughter of Pan, it is an excellent addition to 
the fable, and aptly represents the talkative phi- 
losophies that have at sdl times been stirring, and 
^led the world with idle tales: being ev«r bar* 
ren, empty, and servUe; though sometimes in* 
deed diverting and entertaining; and sometimes 
again, troublesome and importunate.* 



THE FABLE OF PERSEUS. 

<KXPLAnrBl> OP THE PKEPARATIOir AND COVDVCT HEGE8>» 
SART TO WAR. 

The fable relates, that Perseus was dispatch* 
ed from the east by Pallas, to cut off Medusa's 
head, who had committed great ravage upon the 
people pf the west : for this Medusa was so dire 
a monster, as to turn into stone all those who 
but looked upon her. She was a Gorgon, and 



« After reading ^e explanatioo, it may be proper to 
read the fable agaio ; which makes the conformity appear 
so great, that one can scarce help believing, or at least 
wishing, the things drawn out of it by the author, were 
originally intended by the contriver. Bat of this, in gene* 
ral| see more in the .Critique prefixed*^ 
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fhe only nMWtal one of the three; the other twe 
being ioruhierable. Peneiis therefore preparing 
himself for thu grand enterpriie» had presents 
BMde him from three of the godt : Mercury g»Te 
him fringf for his heds; Pinto, a lielmet; and 
Pallas a shield and a airn»r« But though he iMt 
now so wdl equ^ped, he posted not directljr to 
Mednsa» but first turned aside to the 6rem» who 
were half-sisters to the Gorgons. Thcae Orem 
were grey-headed^ and like old women from tbdf 
birth ; having among them all three but one eye, 
and on^ tooth t which, as they had occasion to 
go out, tbey each wore by tuns ; and laid them 
down 4gaio upon eomidg back. This eye and 
this tooth they lent to Perseuf ; who now judg- 
iilg himself sufficiently furnished, he, without 
farther stop, flies swiftly away to Medusa; and 
finds her asleep. But not venturing his ^es, 
for fear she should awake, he turned his head 
aside, and viewed her in P&llas's mirror: and 
thus directing his stroke, cut off her head: wbeu 
immediately from the gushing blood, there darted 
Pegasus winged. Perseus now inserted Medttsif^ 
head into Paiiaa's shield : which thence retained 
Ihe ihcttky of astowshing and bennmbing att 
who looked on it; 

This fable seems invented to shew the prudent 
method of cbusingi undrrtaking,. and conducting 
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t war ; and accordingly Ii^s down three vaaM 
picoqite about it^ ai if tiiey were the precepts of 
Pallas. 

The first is, that no prince ahonid be oreiw 
solicitous to subdue a neighbouring aatioa : for ' 
the method of enlarging aa empire is rery difie- 
reot froos that of increasing an estate* R^gatd 
is justly had to contiguity, ur a^iacency, in pri- 
vate lands and possessions ; but in the extendiag 
of empire^ the occasion^ the fiicility» and advan- 
tage of a war« are ta be regarded instead of 
vkiaity. It is certain that the Romans, at the 
tine ^ey stretdied but little bcyvrnd Uguria to 
the west, had by their arms subdued the pro- 
vinces as far as Mount Taurus to the east And 
thus Perseus readily undertods a very long expe- 
dition even from the east to the extremities of the 
west 

The second precept is, that the cause of the 
war be just and honourable; for this adds akh 
crity both^ to the soldiers and the people who 
find the 'supplies: procures aids, altiaiiees> and 
numerous other convenieocies. Now there is no 
cause of war more just and laudable, than the 
suppressing of tyranny; by which a people an 
dispirited, benumbed, or left without life and 
vigour, as at the sight of Medusa* 

Lastly, it is prudently addiid, that as Ame 
were three of the Gorgons, who represent war. 
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¥lMeas stngled her out for this expalition tha^ 
was mortal : which affords thb precept, that such 
kind of wars should be chose, as may be brought 
to a GonchisioDi without pursuiog.vast and in- 
finite hopes. 

Again, Persens's setting out is extremely ^ well 
adapted to his undertaking; and in a manner 
commands success: he received dispatch from 
Mercury, secrecy from Phito, and foresight from 
PaUas. It abo contains an excellent aliegoiy^ 
that the wings given him by Mercury* were fot 
his heels, not for his shoulders; because expe- 
dition is not 60 much required in the first prepa- 
rations for war, as in the sid>sequent matters, that 
administer to the first; for there is no error more 
frequent in war, than, after brisk preparations, t# 
iialt for subsidiary forces, and effective supplies. 

The allegory of Pluto's helmet, rendering mea 
invisible and secret, is sufficiently evident of it- 
self:^ but the mystery of the shield and the mir* 
roib lies deeper: and- denotes, that not only a 
prudent .caution must be had to defend, like the 
shield; but also such an address and penetration, 
as may di3cover the strength^ the motioas, . tl^e 
counsels, ^and designs of^ the enemy; like the 
4nirror of Pallas. 

But though Perseus may now seem exiMm^ly 
"Wen prepared,, diere siiU reniaias the most im- 
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pdrtant thing of alF: before be enters upon ihi 
war, be must of necessity consult the Grese* 
These Greae are treasons; fasd^ but degenerate 
sisters of the Gorgans; who are representati^s 
of wars : for wars are generous and noU^ ; but 
treasons base and vile. The Grew are elegantly 
described as hoary-headed, and like old women 
from, their birdi ; on account of the perpetual 
cares, fears, and trepidations attending traitors. 
Their force also, before it breaks out in open fe« 
volt, consists either of an eye or a tooth ; for all 
fiction alienated from a state, is both watchfut 
and" biting : and this eye and tooth is, as it were 
e6nraion to all the disaffected ; because whatever' 
they learn and know, is>transmitted from one ta' 
another,^ as by the hands of iieietion* And for the 
toothy they all bite with the same; . and clamour 
with one throat ; so that each of them singly ex^^ 
presses the multitude. ' 

. These Grese, therefore, must be prevailed upon 
by Perseus, to lend him their eye and their tooth ;. 
the eye to give him indications, and make disco-* 
Teries; the tooth for sowing rumours, raising en- 
vy, and stirring up tb^ minds of the people. And 
when all these things are thus disposed and pre<« 
pared, then follows the action of. the war. 
^ He finds Medusa asleep: for whoever under- 
takes a war with prudence, generally fidls i^oa 
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Ifiit enemy unprepaml^ and neariy in a state of 
security; and here is the occasion for Pallas'* 
Biirfor: for it is oommoa eneufhi before the dan- 
ger presents^ to see exactly into the state and 
posture of the enemy ; but the principal use of 
the glass is» in the very instant of danger, to £s- 
oover the manner thereof, and prevent coiister* 
mition; which is the thing intended by Perseus'a 
turning bis head aside^ and vising the enemy uk, 
die glass.* 

Two efl^ts here fcdlow the Goaiqaest: 1. tba- 
darting foith of Pegasus ; which evidently denote*. 
&me, thiat iies abroad, proclaiming the victory, 
fiff and ntar. % The bearing of Medusa's headL 
in the shield; which is the greatest possU>le cle« 
fiance and safeguard: for one grand apd memory* 
bk enterprise, haf^iiy accomplished, bridles all 
the motioQs and attempts of the enemy, stupefiea 
disaffection, and quells commotions.t 
» . i ■■ •' ' I ' ■. , ■ , , ' ' = 

* Thus it ip the ezceileace of a gentral, esriy to dis* 
cover wbat tarn the battle is likely to take : and looking 
prudently behind, as well as before, to pursue a yictorj, 
10 as not to be unprovided for a retreat. 

i- It nay be observed of the explanation of these fa- 
bles,, the author does not explain them In the way of « 
recluse ; but as a man who had been conyenant in acttoBt 
and knew the nature, secrets^ and springs of public, as 
well as private traasactions. 
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TBS FABLB.OF DIONYSUS, OR BACCiOJS. 

BXPLADfED OF THE PAB^IOirt. 

TiLK ftUe nmsy'that Semele, Jupiter's mis^ 
tresa, having bound him by an inWoiaft^ oath to 
gnmt her ah unknown request, desired he would 
embnuae her in the sane form and manner he 
ased to embrace Juno: and the promise being 
knevocable,* she was banit to death with Hght- 
Ding in the performance. The embryo, hew^ 
eVer, was sewed up, »id carried in Jupiter'^ 
thigh, till the complete time of its birth: but the 
burthen thus rendering the father lame, and giv* 
ing him pain, the child was thence called Dieny* 
sas. When bom, he was obmmitted, for sobmf 
years, to be nursed by Proserpina; and when 
grown up, appealed with such an e&minata 
face, that his sex seemed somewhat doabtfoh 
He also died, and was buried for a time ; but a£> 
fterwards tevived. When a youth, he first in- 
troduced the cultivation and dressing of wines ; 
the method of preparing wine ; and taught the 



* Tlie word has several signiflcatioos, according to its 
different derivations ; but among the rest, it denotes pua« 
l^ent pain. ^ 
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ttse thereof: whence 'becoming famoas, he sab-^ 
dued the world, even to the utmost bounds of 
the .ladies. He rode in a chariot drawn l>y 
fygers. Th^re danced about hiin certain de- 
formed daemons called Cobali, &c. The mnses 
a)l^ joined in his traid. He. married Ariadhe«t 
who was deserted by Thesens^ The ivy was ssiA 
ered to him. He was also held theinventor and: 
mtkator of religious rites and ceremonies; but 
ftoqh aa were wild, frantic, and full of xorniptioa 
Wd cruelty* He had also the power of striking 
men with frenzies. Pentheus and Orpheus were 
torn to piecs by theirantic women at his orgies;^ 
Ihefiir&t for climbing airee to behold their out-: 
mgeous ceremonies, and the other for the musio 
of his harp. But the acts of this god are much* 
(HOtaiigled and confounded with those of Jupiter* 
This &ble seems to contain a little system of 
morality; so that there is scarce any better in-' 
vx^tion in all ethics. Under the history of Bac^ 
cbus. is drawn, the nature of. unlawful desire or 
affection, and disorder ; for the appetite and 
tl^irst of apparent good is themothei^-.of.sdl un- 
lawiul desire, though ever so .desUuctive; and 
all unlawful desires are conceived in unlawful 
wishes or requests, rashly indulged or granted 
b^ore thc^are well , understood pij,. considered, 
and when the affectipa4>cgins to grow warm,^ th^ 
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mother of it t[tbe nature of good) is destroyed stkiS 
burnt up^y the heat And (whikt an uidawfol 
desire lies in the embl^o, or unripened in^ the 
mind, which b its father, and here represent^ 
by Jupiter, It is cherished- and contealed, esiie* 
cialiy in the inferior part of the mind, corr^s*. 
ponding to the thigh of the body, where pain 
twitches and depresses the mind so ^ as to render 
its resolutions and actions imperfect and lan^. 
And even after this child of the mbd is confirm-* 
ed» and gains strength by consent and habit, aiM 
comics forth into action, it must still be nuraTed by 
Proserpina for a time : that is, it skulks and hides 
its head in a clandestine manner, as it were under 
ground, tiUtfct lengthy when the checks of shame 
and fear are removed, and the requisite boldness 
acquired, it either Assumes the pretext of some 
virtue;.or openly despises infimiy. And it is^justly 
observed, that^very vehement passion appeani' of 
a doubtful sex, Is having the strength of a man 
at first, but at last the impotence of a wontan. 
It is also excellently added, that Bacchus died 
t|nd rose again; for tlie ^ajQTectiotts sometimes 
seelnto die and be no more; but there is Ino 
trusting them, even though they were'buried^ 
being always apt * and ready to rise^again When, 
'^evjerthe occasion or object offers. 

That. Bacchus should Jbe the inventor of w33tl» 
^tarries a £ine allegory with it ; for every aff6d« 
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lion is ciiniiiig and wbtile in discoYerioc • ]»•» 
f&r matter to aottrish aadiMd it; aadvf all 
Ihiogs known to mortaby winft is Ae most poimr* 
iul and effectual for exoiting and luflamiBg faih 
' sions of all kinds^ being indeed like a eomamii 
fewd to them aU. 

It is again with great elegance otiserired of Ba&f 
cbnsy that be subdued pravinoes^ and wdertook 
^endless expeditions; for tke aSn^ions never fast 
satisfied witk what th^ ei^y» but, with an «ndh 
kss and inssiiaUe appetite, thirst afWr soAewbai 
^ther. And tygers are prettily feigntd to 4fmm 
the chariot; Ssm as soon as wj afectictt afaaU^ 
from going «« foot» be advanced toiide, it tii* 
lunphs over reason, a^d exerts ils cruelty, fierce* 
iiess» and atreof tk agaimi all that oppose k. . 
% It has ako bumonrously lauginedL that jidima* 
iotts daonons should dance and fijsk about this 
chariot; feur avery passion produces mdecenl^ 
disorderly, intacchangeabte, and deformed moM 
tions in the eyes, countenance, and gesture ; am- 
that the person under the impulse, whether of an« 
ger, insula love, ^c^ thon^ to btonelf he majr: 
seem grand, lofty« or obliging, yet in Iheeyea of 
others appears mean, contemptible, nr ridindaBft^ 

The muses also are found in the tram of BaoH 
chus; for there .is acaice any passion without its> 
«t, scSBMae^ ardoelsinc^ to command fiatlerit; 
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hat m tfab v^qptot the ndolgence of mea of qt^ 
mus iuu fctadf detracted from tbe majesty of 
IIm musesy who ought to be the leaders and con^ 
diictors of human life, and not the handmaids of 
tin passions. 

The allegwy of Bsfcchus fklling in love whh m 
east mistress, is extremely noUe; for it is certain 
IhaA die affections alwi^t comrt and^oovet what 
has heen ii^eoted vpoii experience. And aff 
tfiose who by serving and indtdging 'Uidr pas« 
sions immedialely raise the value ^ enjoyment 
ahouM know, lihat whatever they covet and par« 
sne, whHher Tiches^ pleasure, glory, learamg, or 
any thing else, they only pursue those things that 
have -been Ibrsaken, and Mst eff witli^oonlem|]^^ 
by gveat numbers in all ages, after possession antf 
^experience had ef them. 

Nor is it wi^ut a mystery thsit the ivy was 
"saored to Bacchus, and this lor two reasons; 
first, because ivy is an ever-green, or iourishet 
>in the wmter; and aeoondly, because k wuids 
and creeps about so*many things, as trees» walls, 
and biuldings, and raises itself above them. At 
to the first, every passi<m growa firedb, strong^' 
:and vigcMous by opposition and prohibitioo, as 
it were by a Idnd of -contrast or antiperisiasis^ 
like the ivy in the winter* And for the second, 
4e predOndnant iiaMioa of the maud throws <tt- 
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'fietf l&e the ivy, raund all human tcfidos, tm^ 

^ twines all our resolutions, and perpetuaUy acU 
heres to, add mixes itself in amdng, or evea 
bvert6p0 them. 

And no wonder that superstitious rites and 
ceremonies are attributed to Bacchus, when i^ 
most every ungovernable passion grows v^anton 
and luxuriant in corrupt religions; nor agaia^ 
that fury and frenzy should be sent and dealt out 
by him, because every passion is a short frenzy i 
and if it l>e vehement, lasting, ' and take deep 
root, it terminates in madness. And hence the 
allegory of Pentheus and Orpheas being torn to 
pieces b evident; for every headstrong passion i# 
extremely bitt^, severe, inveterate, and revenge- 

' lul upon aU curioils enquiry, wholesome admoni* 
tion, free counsel and persuasion^ 

Lastly, the confusion between the persons of 
Jupiter find' Bacchus will justly admit of an alle- 
gory, because noble and meritorious actions may 
sometimes proceed from virtue, sound reason* 
and magnanimity, and sometimes again from ^ 
concealed passion and secret desire of ill, how* 

' ever they may be extolled atnd prafsed ; insomuch 
that it is not easy to distinguish betwixt the acj^ 
of Bacchus and the acts of Jupiter. 



J, JftuAto/H Printer, Ftmbtir^. 
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